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HE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
in 1924 came to us for the first time 
by sound, and now the conventions in 1948 
come to us the first time by sight, but 
nothing yet has been invented to bring the 
smell of them, and perhaps it’s just as well. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL has 
started to publish a regional edition in 
Dallas, Tex., which is one way of bringing 
Wall Street to Main Street. 


A PAINTER who is painting the front 
of our building complains to us that he is 
working five days a week, which is enough 
for any man, and that his own house needs 
painting, but that he can’t do it himself, 
for he must rest up a couple of days, and 
that he can’t afford to have it done by other 
painters because they charge too much. 


THE REPUBLICAN convention’s pub- 
licity is threatened by the broadcasting of 
the fight of Louis (Joe), and the Demo- 





cratic convention's publicity is threatened 
by the prospective coal fight of Lewis 
(John), but it does seem as though the 
hampering influences are rather equitably 
distributed between the two _ political 
parties by Louis & Lewis, Joe & John. 
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OT ES on This e That 


A FRIEND OF OURS offered his wife 
her choice between a television set and an 
electric dishwasher, and she chose the tele- 
vision. She is now campaigning for a dish- 
washer in addition, so that she can get 
through the dishes in time to see the tele- 
vision evening feature. 


OUR ARTICLE on Housework in the 
April issue was subheaded “The Biggest 
Work of All,” and an old friend has written 
us to say that he took the article home to 
his wife, and that she is now telling every- 
one that she is engaged in the biggest work 
of all, while he is merely the president of a 
large corporation. 


ONCE UPON A TIME employers were 
merely employers, and their main job was 
to make something, or sell it, and stay in 
business, but now they are tax collectors, 
dispensers of old age pensions, repositories 
of the welfare of employes, heavy contribu- 
tors to charity drives, agents for sale of 
government bonds, and other things. The 
wonder is that so many employers find time 
to run their businesses and continue to be 
employers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT will rise this sum- 
mer, but it will be due largely to the num- 
ber of students who register as applicants 
for summer jobs. In years gone by they 
were merely students looking for work, but 
now they are statistics on special seasonal 
Huctuations in employment. 











THE COSTS of the new defense pro- 
gram are advertised as 3 or 4 billion dollars 
more in the next year, but this small sum 
is a good deal like the amount you pay to 
the postman on delivery of the set of books 
you ordered, and the balance will run for 
a long time. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT which 
shows that the business world either is 
cockeyed or was cockeyed in the past is 
that more and more merchants are turning 
to the practice of opening charge accounts 
to all comers, after discovering that the 
losses in arrears are less than the costs of 
investigating applicants in advance. We'd 
like not to believe it, but our reporters say 
so, so it must be true (see page 35). 


WHEN U. S. STEEL raised its prices 
it got panned in big headlines, but when 
it lowered its prices it got praised in small 
headlines, which shows something or other, 
but we don’t quite know what. 


FARMER INCOME has declined, and 
automobile companies feel the effects, for 
they are selling more of standard closed 
models in the farm regions and fewer of 
the more expensive open sport models. 


AN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA salesman sold 
a set to our next 
door neighbors after 
telling them that just 
lots and lots of fam- 
ilies were buying them 
for the children, on 
account of as how the 
schools are so bad. 


THE BUTTER PEOPLE, in their fight 
against margarine, have a slogan, “Only 
Butter Can Be Butter,” and a housewife 
writes in to say that her slogan, in view 
of the difference in price, is: “Margarine 
Can Better Butter.” 

The principle of taxing a competitive 
product, if good for one line, might be 
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extended generally. We ought to have a 
law which would authorize the taxing of 
everything that competes with any products 
that were established first. It would bring 
in quite a bit of revenue, and it would save 
us from the turmoil and hurly-burly that 
come from progress. 


THE PENNY weighing machines that 
also tell your fortune are run by smart 
businessmen who change the fortune cards 
to fit the times. When business is bad, 
you are likely to get a card saying, “Expect 
a sharp drop in income,” or “Don’t engage 
in speculative ventures,” but when business 
is booming your card is more likely to read, 
“Better things are ahead for you.” 


CONGRESS is frowning upon a recom- 
mendation for an additional 62 million dol- 
lars for the Revenue Bureau, but the stingi- 
ness will hamstring the Bureau in collect- 
ing about 5 billion dollars of taxes which 
are evaded by other taxpayers who are not 
as honest as most of us, or else not as scared. 
So, on second thought, we more or less hon- 
est taxpayers had better stand for the 62 
million for extra help to catch the elusive 
billions which otherwise we will have to 
pay. And Congress might call in a busi- 
nessman or two and ask them whether it 
pays to collect your bills. 


IF THERE ARE any nylon stocking 
manufacturers in our audience, perhaps 
they would kindly step forward and tell us 
how to reply to our women readers who 
report that nylon stockings don’t wear as 
they once did, and who suspect that the 
manufacturers are just reducing the quality 
to increase the sales. 


RIGHT NOW isa time to speak a good 
word for the Gallup poll and other scien- 
tific public opinion measurers, and to say 
that they are usually more accurate than 
run-of-mine gossip. The reason this can- 
not be said with impunity later, when the 
campaign gets under way, is that then the 
conviction that the polls are inaccurate and 
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dishonest will become deep-seated in the 
minds of all those voters whose pet candi- 
dates and parties are shown to be trailing. 


SOME PEOPLE thought the $1,400,000 
fine against John Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers was a punitive whopper, but there 
are 500,000 miners, and to cough up for 
the fine would cost them less than $3 
apiece. For their stoppage they won pen- 
sions, and we know lots of unions whose 
members would be willing to pay $3 apiece 
for pensions, especially if the pensions were 
paid by consumers through a royalty on 
the product. 


YEARS AGO Henry Ford, while pio- 
neering the $5-a-day minimum wage in 
this country, said the mass production sys- 
tem would dig its own grave unless workers 
were able to buy a larger share of their 
own products. Walter Reuther, rip-snort- 
ing labor leader, recently put it this way: 
“People . . . must be fully employed at 
wage levels that permit them to buy back 
the products which American industry and 
American farmers are able to create. And, 
unless we achieve a balance between pro- 
ductive power and purchasing power, we 
are in trouble.” Such talk from Ford and 
Reuther! A couple of radicals! 


THE Federal Housing Administration 
has done a lot of good work in the way 
of establishing building standards through- 
out the United States, but now we hear 
of many people who want to buy modern 
houses with flat roofs and all sorts of scien- 
tific new gadgets, but they can’t buy them 
because FHA does not approve the new 
designs, says they may not last, ete. This 
is probably one more case in which federal 
bureaucracy knows better what is good for 
people than people themselves know. 


PROF. WILLIAM F. OGBURN of the 
University of Chicago found there were 
fewer broken marriages among persons who 
have high school or college educations than 
among less educated persons. He also said 
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the better educated have higher incomes. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the more you pay for a marriage the 
better it is. 


WE REMEMBER back to the time 
when parents told kids to get home from 
the party by 11 o’clock 
so as to get some sleep 
for next day, but now 
we read in the paper 
of a parent-teacher as- 
sociation which pett- 
tioned to let the 
school party run all 
night, so that high 
school boys and girls 
would stay out of juke joints and beer 
parlors after midnight. 


THE NEIGHBOR LADY who is a bit 
hefty and middle-aged reports that when 
she went to the health shoe store to buy 
the scientific shoes prescribed by her doc- 
tor, she found a pair that felt good, and 
got up to look for a mirror, but was in- 
formed by the salesman that a scientific 
health shoe store had no mirrors, and he 
explained further: “If we had murrors, 
customers wouldn’t buy the shoes.” Milli- 
nery stores still have mirrors, however. 


WE NEEDED to brush up on lichens, 
and so went to the dictionary, and found 
this definition: “Any of a group of thal- 
lophytic plants (Lichenes) growing as 
epiphytes on rock, bark, etc. A lichen is 
a composite organism, consisting of an 
ascomycetous (rarely basidiomycetous) 
fungus (lichen fungus) living symbiotically 
with an alga.” Weare still trying to brush 
up on lichens. | 


REPORTS of foreign submarines 
spotted in the Aegean Sea, off the Pacific 
Coast and in the Bosporus remind us of 
the tall tales of sea serpents in a more 
peaceful yesteryear. A big difference is, 
of course, that it really matters whether 
the submarine stories are true. 











AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Chicago—This city on the edge of 
Lake Michigan is a curious mixture of good 
business and gloomy talk. 

On a recent Saturday, the shopping dis- 
trict of the Loop was crowded with buyers, 
yet a department store executive wailed, 
“It’s the first good sign after weeks of dis- 
appointing sales.” His store, in fact, sold 
more goods and took in more dollars in 
March of this year than in the same month 
in 1947. What pained him was that the 
increase wasn’t as spectacular as during the 
plushy war years. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx, here, is preach- 
ing caution to its retail outlets on fall buy- 
ing of men’s clothing, but its shops cannot 
work fast enough to fill the backlog of de- 
mand this year. The Chicago Tribune on 
a recent Sunday, with no extra sales pres- 
sure Or special edition, set an all-time high 
in volume of advertising, both display and 
classified. 

The railroads, in this mid-continent rail 
center, are losing some passenger trafhc 
but they aren’t kicking so long as the big- 
money freight keeps rolling. ‘They are 
straining to handle the flow of farm prod- 
ucts to market, but are taking a beating 
from airline competition on California 
passenger travel. 

There’s concern here over steel supply, 
for metal-working is a big industry in 
Chicago. Many auto parts are made in the 
Chicago area and trucked overnight to the 
assembly lines of Detroit, Flint and Pon- 
tiac. 

As always at this time of year, the sum- 
mer exodus is starting to Wisconsin lakes, 
the Michigan woods and Indiana dunes. 
Heard everywhere is that urgent question 
for Midwesterners: “Will the gasoline 
shortage hit me if I drive?” 


San Antonio— Businessmen here are 
looking forward to a foreign trade zone in 
this third largest city in Texas—traditional 
gateway for commerce with Mexico. The 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. will soon file 


an application in Washington, and if the 
request is O.K.’d San Antonio will have the 
nation’s fourth zone (behind New York, 
New Orleans and San Francisco). It will 
also be the first zone to be established at an 
inland port of entry, and the first operated 
by a private company. 


Portland, Ore.—Early summer here 
is pleasant, but Portlanders are complaining 
that there’s no elbow room to enjoy it. 
Some 535,000 people are now stuffed into 
the metropolitan area—nearly a third more 
than pre-war. 

When the war ended, Portland was fear- 
ful of wholesale collapse and depression. 
Now that fear is gone, and the biggest 
economic worry is relative lack of manu- 
facturing industries. Most people are em- 
ployed in service industries. 

The business community exudes confi- 
dence in the future. The prodigious 
1,02°,0G0-acre Columbia Basin reclamation 
project in the state of Washington will send 
much of its output down-river to Portland. 

Almost half the country’s aluminum is 
produced with Columbia River power, and 
many light metal items, like griddles and 
aluminum shingles, are being made in 
Portland. Chemicals and insecticides, big 
users of electric power, also are being turned 
out. 

As the metropolis supersedes the frontier 
town, social problems are arising from the 
presence of a new war-imported Negro 
population. Discrimination and _ segrega- 
tion are now major political issues. 

An underworld reaps huge profits from 
gambling, and a grand jury report hints at 
collusion between the underworld and the 
police force. 

Old-timers, who remember the once-staid 
Portland, are aghast at this new Portland. 
A bewildered elderly subscriber writes in- 
dignantly to the papers to determine the 
truth of the vicious rumor that girls born 
and raised in Portland are posing without 
clothes for classes at the Art Museum. 
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OU can’t escape the auto industry. 
Even if you don’t own a car, the in- 
dustry still influences your life and liveli- 
hood. Your job in some way, perhaps with- 
out your knowing it, either affects or is af- 
fected by the enormous spread of men and 
machinery and materials that go into auto- 
motive production. And even your think- 
ing and habits have been changed by the 
existence of automobiles, trucks and buses. 
These are basic facts in America today. 
They are facts of social importance as well 
as bread-and-butter facts for millions of 
people. Autos are everywhere, and the 
multi-billion-dollar automobile industry is 
a basic industry. Not basic in the sense 
that steel is basic, or rubber, or textiles. 
But it is the country’s key industry. It buys 
more goods from other industries, supports 
more business concerns, and offers a living 
to more citizens than any other industry 
in the U.S. 

The manufacturing end of the auto in- 
dustry consists of 4450 plants flung out over 
45 states—all except Montana, Nevada and 
New Mexico. ‘These factories support 
more than a million production workers 
and salaried employes. ‘The industry also 
has created jobs for 1,300,000 salesmen, 
mechanics and servicemen. It employs 5 
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million truck and bus drivers, and keeps 
about 200,000 men at work on state and 


federal roads. Directly or indirectly, the 
business of making, selling and servicing 
automobiles employs about 9 million men 
and women—almost one in every seven 
people earning a living in this country. 

Engaged in supplying the major car pro- 
ducers are more*than 1300 concerns which 
make tires, batteries, windows, lamps and 
lights, carburetors, spark plugs, transmuis- 
sions, axles, springs and the 8000-odd parts 
and accessories which go into the modern 
car. In one city alone, Worcester, Mass.— 
775 miles from Detroit—28 such firms 
make auto parts. ‘They employ half the 
local workmen and their output is valued 
at 17 million dollars. 

The people who make cars and those 
who use them support 240,000 filling sta- 
tions, 80,000 service and repair stations, 
38,000 trucking firms, 50,000 dealerships, 
24,000 taxi companies, 20,000 tourist 
camps, 18,000 retail parts and tire stores, 
15,000 auto-wrecking firms, 6500 parking 
lots, 4300 bus companies, 3000 auto finance 
and insurance concerns, 1000 auto laun- 
dries, 200 drive-in theaters and 125 auto- 
transport firms. 

Car and truck owners buy 20 billion 
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lons of gasoline every year, 90 percent of 
total U. S. gas consumption. ‘They are 
now paying about 242 billion dollars an- 
nually in taxes, registration fees and tolls. 
As a customer within the country the 
automobile industry annually accounts for 
almost 20 percent of the national steel 
consumption, 75 percent of the plate glass, 
80 percent of the crude rubber, 34 percent 
of the lead, and huge quantities of alumi- 
num, copper, tin, zinc, manganese, nickel 
and glycerine. The industry, moving ma- 
terials and products to and from its far- 
flung factories, pays the nation’s railroads 
for 15 percent of their total freight tonnage. 
The industry is a good customer for the 
farmers too. It purchases annually about 
35 million dollars worth of corn (for lac- 
quer solvents), cotton and wool (for up- 
holstery), turpentine and flaxseed (for 
paints and soaps), soybeans (for plastics) 
and beeswax (for waxing bolt threads). 
In the foreign field, automobile manu- 
facturers import prodigious amounts of tin 
from Bolivia, copper from Mexico, Chile 
and Peru, glue from Belgium, sheepskins 
from Egypt, carbon from France, jute and 
mica from India, nickel from Norway, and 
many items from the Unitéd Kingdom and 
the Far East. Altogether, hundreds of 
products from more than 50 countries. 
As a seller of goods abroad, last year the 
industry sent 500,000 cars and_ trucks 
overseas. The total value of all exported 
automotive products topped 1% billion 
dollars. ‘This traffic provides the merchant 
marine with lucrative cargos, creates in- 
estimable dollars-and-cents goodwill. 





HOW AUTOS HAVE 
CHANGED OUR LIVES 





HE Sunday afternoon excursion and 
the summer motor trip are national 
institutions, two of the more obvious ways 
in which mass production of automobiles 
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has shaped the American way of life. 

But it hasn’t been that way very long. 
Fifty years ago that small band of pioneer 
car makers—working in backyard shops on 
borrowed capital—were looked upon as 
pixilated dreamers. Their product, expen- 
sive and unpredictable, appeared to be only 
a part-time plaything for rich people. 

The upturn in the automobile’s fortunes 
came shortly after World War I. The 
advent of electric lights and closed bodies, 
and the large-scale installation of self- 
starters, transformed the car from a toy 
into a practical everyday mechanical neces- 
sity. Charles F. Kettering’s self-starter, 
perhaps the greatest automotive invention 
of them all, enabled women to drive. And 
as they did so, they found it convenient 
to shorten the length of their dresses. 
What subtle forces were thus unleashed 
no man knows. 

At any rate, by 1929 some 23 million 
cars and 10 million short-skirted women 
drivers were in motion over a vast highway 
system, and heavy production had cut car 
prices in half. 

As one historian saw it: “Cities loosened 
their belts, let out a sigh of relief, and 
began to sprawl.” Suburbs brought branch 
stores, supermarkets and shopping centers. 
Factories, long city-bound, pushed outward. 
As downtown property values dropped, fire- 
traps were razed and modern buildings 
erected in their place. Paved streets, ex- 
press highways and bridges were con- 
structed. Roadside stands, golf courses and 
tourist camps sprang up by thousands. 

In the decade before World War II, 
U. S. cities gained 6 percent in population 
while metropolitan areas picked up 17 per- 
cent. Boston lost 10,000 within the city 
limits, but gained 53,000 outside. Cleve- 
land lost 22,000 in, gained 42,000 out. 
Detroit added 55,000 in, another 136,000 
to the surrounding districts. Los Angeles 
added 265,000 in the city, another 320,000 
in the suburbs. Philadelphia lost almost 
20,000 inside, added 71,000 on the out- 
skirts. ‘Today about 20 million citizens live 
in suburbs and depend primarily upon their 
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cars for mobility. 

And despite the fact that railroads have 
extended their tracks, and airlines are criss- 
crossing the skies, about 25,000 villages 
and towns are still served by the highways 
and auto transport alone. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
MASS PRODUCTION 





“§" HE achievement of mass production on 

a very high level has made U. S. indus- 
try superior and brought a better living 
standard to almost all Americans. ‘The 
automobile industry is the best example 
of how mass production works and what 
it can do. 

The beginnings in this country go back 
to Eli Whitney. He is better known as 
the inventor of the cotton gin, but Whit- 
ney is really the forefather of the modern 
assembly-line technique. In 1798 he won 
a contract to produce 10,000 muskets for 
the newly-organized U. S. army. Using 
jigs for the first time, he achieved complete 
interchangeability of parts. He was the 
first manufacturer to subject himself to the 
expensive and harrowing procedure of 
“tooling up” for production. And he al- 
most lost the contract because he took two 
years to do so. 

A century later, in 1899, Ransom E. Olds 
built the Olds Motor Works in Detroit, 
the first factory in the U. S. for the sole 
purpose of making cars. By controlling 
the flow of his materials, Olds achieved 
integrated production and was ultimately 
able to produce 4000 cars a year. His suc- 
cess flooded Detroit with capital and talent 
and fixed that city as the heart-center of 
the newborn auto industry. 

In 1909 Henry Ford made 10,000 Model 
T’s, a truly awesome feat, by perfecting the 
principles which Olds had established. 
Ford’s heavy production and his ability to 
carve prices indicated even then the true 
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promise which mass production held for 
America and the world. 

This promise was supremely fulfilled 
from 1942 to 1945 when the automobile 
industry converted to war production and 
made one-sixth of the nation’s fighting 
equipment. Some of the items which 
rolled out of the auto plants: 26,000 
bombers, fighters and gliders, 400,000 air- 
craft engines, 3 million military vehicles, 
53,000 tanks, 6 million guns and artillery 
units. Thirty billion dollars worth all told. 

Mass production means extreme concen- 
tration of capital, talent and equipment. 
Thus, the automobile industry is the most 
highly concentrated of all major manufac- 
turing industries. Since 1900 some 1500 
automobile companies have produced 97 
million cars of about 2200 different makes. 
Today only 10 companies produce 20 
makes. And last year the Big Three—the 
General Motors Corp., the Chrysler Corp. 
and the Ford Motor Co.—turned out 83 
percent of all the passenger cars. 

Because mass production also involves 
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the risk of great sums of money, auto manu- 
facturing is perhaps the most fiercely com- 
petitive big business in the U. S. The 
industry’s record is littered with the wrecks 
of hundreds of defunct car companies 
which failed to meet the challenge. 

The manufacturer who plans to enter 
the field today needs more management 
brains, engineering skill and production 
know-how than ever before. At today’s 
high costs, the new auto maker—if he plans 
to secure a genuinely competitive position 
—must be heeled with an initial 50 million 
dollars. He could well use another 50 
million to see him through his trial-and- 
error days. 





 — 


THE CAR MAKERS 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORP. is by far the largest 
in the field, with total assets of almost 22 
billion dollars. Organized in 1908 around 
the Buick Motor Co., it now operates five 
competing auto divisions. It has 47 oper- 
ating divisions including Fisher Body, AC 
Spark Plugs, Delco Appliance, Guide 
Lamp, Hyatt Bearings, Inland Manufac- 
turing. 

In addition, GM owns Frigidaire, Allison 
(which makes aircraft engines) and four 
Diesel engine companies. It owns the 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. a 
financing service for its dealers, and main- 
tains tremendous overseas operations. 

Control of the corporation for a long 
time slipped back and forth between its 
original promoter, William Crapo Durant, 
and various high-powered banking groups. 
But since the 1920-1921 recession, it has 
been controlled by the Du Pont interests. 

General Motors employs 375,000 people 
and has more than 400,000 stockholders. 
Last year its net profits were 288 million 
dollars. Since the war it has put 600 mil- 
lion dollars into plant expansion and im- 
provement. 
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CHRYSLER CORP. was founded in 1925 by 
Walter P. Chrysler, an ex-GM executive. 
Earlier Chrysler had reorganized the 
Willys-Overland Co. and the Maxwell Co. 
He began his own operation with 10,000 
employes, 8 plants, a net worth of 37 
million dollars and 32nd place in sales. 
Growth has been steady and firm. ‘Today 
Chrysler employs 89,000 people in 30 
plants, and reports total assets of 487 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The corporation has four car divisions 
and owns Airtemp, maker of heating, cool- 
ing and refrigeration products. Last year 
Chrysler’s net profits topped 67 million 
dollars. 


THE FORD MOTOR CO., with the most dra- 
matic history in the business, was estab- 
lished in 1903. For almost 20 years Ford 
dominated the car market; its produc- 
tion at one time equaled that of the 
other companies combined. But in 1927 
Ford shut down for six months to shift 
production from the Model T to the 
Model A. In those few months the com- 
pany lost its dominating position and never 
has regained it. 

Ford is the only family-owned automo- 
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bile company. It releases no profit figures. 
But in 1946 it listed total assets of 880 
million dollars. 


THE INDEPENDENTS. Because they lack the 
pooled mindpower, manpower and money 
which the Big Three enjoy, the smaller 
companies must rely upon dexterity and 
management daring to survive. They must 
be bolder, more willing to take a chance 
in order to focus the car buyer’s attention 
upon their wares. ‘They have done this 
admirably in the post-war market. 

Studebaker came up first with a startling 
new body style. Hudson produced the 
“step-down” car. Nash evolved the light- 
weight, no-frame car. Kaiser-Frazer pon- 
tooned the fenders and established a style 
trend. Packard violently modernized. Wil- 
lys and Crosley cornered the small-car 
market. 

Thus, in 1947 all the independents did 
well. K-F netted $19,500,000 after a per- 
ilous first year, Nash cleared $18,000,000, 
Studebaker made $9,000,000, Hudson $5,- 
700,000, Willys $3,000,000, Packard $1,- 
000,000, Crosley nearly $500,000. The 
independents’ share of the total market 
went up from 10 percent in 1940 to more 
than 15 percent last year. 





A MILLION 
AUTO WORKERS 


THE UNION. ‘The United Auto Workers 
(CIO) is the biggest union in the U. S.,, 
with a million members—more than the 
Steelworkers, more than twice the num- 
ber of Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 
About 100,000 dues-payers are employed in 
the aircraft and agricultural implement 
fields. ‘The UAW is young and virile, 
capable of fast, decisive action. 

The auto workers were among the first 
to take up the idea of organization by in- 
dustry, rather than by craft. Formed as 
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a CIO unit in 1936, they struck success- 
fully at Bendix, Dodge, Midland Steel and 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. They won wage 
increases, seniority rights and union recog- 
nition all along the line. They “sat down” 
100,000 men at General Motors and got a 
wage boost there. They threw other strikes 
quickly at Chrysler, Packard, Hudson and 
Briggs. 

The growth of the union was phenome- 
nal. In June 1936 UAW was recognized 
by only 16 companies in the automotive 
industry; a year later it had contracts oper- 
ating with 400 companies. Union his- 
torians exulted that “the most arrogant 
anti-union industry in the world” had been 
democratized. 

Just before the war, UAW launched a 
final, all-out campaign to bring the Ford 
Motor Co. into the fold. Union members 
struck the giant River Rouge plant. After 
10 violent days, Ford capitulated and the 
UAW won its first union shop, check-off 
contract. Since this victory, the union has 
steadily strengthened its position through- 
out the industry. 


REUTHER. UAW’’s president, red-haired, 
40-year-old Walter Philip Reuther, is per- 
haps the CIO’s most dynamic labor boss. 
He is a vigorous, round-the-clock worker 
who neither smokes nor drinks. He is as 
relentless in negotiation as he is cold in 
personal relationships. 

Reuther was elected a UAW vice presi- 
dent in 1942, was re-elected in 1943. He 
became president in 1946 and again last 
fall when he routed the union’s consider- 
able left-wing elements. He has fierce 
enemies within the ranks, but at the mo- 
ment appears to be in complete control. 

Reuther first jolted management in 1939. 
At that time General Motors was engaged 
in the most extensive retooling program in 
its history. As head of the union’s GM 
department, Reuther organized a strategy 
strike among the tool and die makers. He 
forced GM to recognize the UAW as sole 


spokesman for workers in 42 of the cor ## ; 
poration’s plants. we 7); 








In 1940 Reuther showed up in Wash- 
ington with an industrial mobilization 
plan. “The Reuther Plan” outlined a pro- 
gram for converting the auto industry into 
a single, coordinated unit for the mass 
production of planes. It also sought a 
voice for labor in the nation’s war pro- 
duction councils. 

Reuther’s proposals struck much of 
Washington as sheer effrontery, and OPM 
tabled them. Finally in 1943, OPM’s suc- 
cessor, the WPB, put two labor men on 
the board. 

More recently Reuther has had further 
opportunity to outrage and annoy man- 
agement. In the GM strike in 1946 he 
boldly argued that the company could af- 
ford to increase wages without hoisting 
the prices of its cars. ‘This was something 
new. Now the new approach has become 
basic with many unions. 

Already in his young life Reuther has 
done much to lift labor’s eyes toward more 
spacious horizons. He has every intention 
of continuing to do so, and therefore con- 
stitutes a challenge to management repose. 
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PRODUCTION. With present facilities and 
full-time operation the industry could pro- 
duce 8 million cars, trucks and buses a year. 

But shutdowns for model changes and 
shortages of materials darken the pros- 
pect. The miners’ strike in April cost at 
least 250,000 vehicles. Steel supplies are 
shorter than ever, may get worse as arma- 
ment demands and overseas commitments 
increase. ‘The way things are, most manu- 
facturers would settle for 412 million units 
in 1948—considerably less than last year’s 
output. 


PRICES. Factory prices on some 1949 cars 
may run $100-$200 higher than present 
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models. Manufacturers blame tooling 
costs, sporadic production and the fact that 
new cars are bigger, fancier. 

Price cuts effected this spring on steel 
products will save the auto industry mil- 
lions of dollars. But figured on a unit basis, 
these savings amount to only a few dollars 
per vehicle. And Detroit says they are 
more than offset by rising cost factors. 


MARKET. Generally, Detroit counts on a 
firm seller’s market for most passenger cars 
extending well into 1950. ‘This thinking 
does not apply to heavy trucks and buses 
where, as was expected, some softening 
already has occurred. 

Specifically, auto men look for a solid 
market because: 

1. Twelve million of the 37 million cars 
in use today are 10 years old or older. 
Replacements for scrapped vehicles alone 
should account for 3 million cars a year 
until 1952. 

2. Despite the high cost of living, many 
low-income family units have been pushed 
into the car-buying class. ‘Thus the loss in 
two-car families—where real income has 
been drastically cut since the war—will be 
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more than made up. 

3. Many families by this time have fur- 
nished their post-war homes with radios, 
washers, ironers and ranges, and now are 
looking for automobiles. Apartment-dwell- 
ers, appalled at the price tags on new 
houses, have transferred their affections to 
new cars. 

4. New models this year will stimulate 
demand and for the first time make pre- 
war cars look their age. High used-car 
prices, if sustained, will induce many car 
owners to sell their present vehicles in 
order to reinvest in new models. 

5. War talk has thrown onto the market 
an unassessed number of “better-get-one- 
while-I-still-can” buyers. 

Still, the car makers emphasize there’s 
nothing quite so ephemeral as an order- 
book. Says one: “A financial scare of any 
kind could wipe us out.” 





CARS OF THE FUTURE 





q* OMMENTING on the competitive 
“# nature of the automobile industry, 
one Detroit observer reports: “Every day in 
this town, somebody busts a gut.” He 
means that an inordinate amount of sweat 
and heartache goes into the creation of 
the smooth-riding, intricate machines 
which car owners now take so much for 
granted. 

Engineers and production men don’t 
dream up innovations at night and have 
them installed the next morning with a 
few well-placed telephone calls. It took 
Chrysler nine years of constant research 
and untold sums of money to perfect the 
fluid drive. Oldsmobile put three years 
into hydramatic transmissions. Chevrolet 
executives suffered nervous breakdowns in 
squads while developing knee-action sus- 
pension. 

Here’s an example of what is involved 
in getting just one such improvement into 
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big production: Chrysler began work on 
super-cushion tires in the fall of 1946. 
To accommodate the larger: tires Chrysler 
engineers soon discovered that the wheels 
and the front fenders had to be redesigned. 
Changes had to be made in the sway bar, 
the speedometer pinion, the control arms. 
The spare-wheel mounting in the trunk had 
to be altered. Altogether, the new tires 
meant 43 changes,in parts. And 16 months 
finally elapsed before Chrysler achieved 
volume installation. 

Multiply the above process a hundred- 
fold, mark your company down for an ex- 
penditure of at least 25 million dollars, 
consider the risk of running yourself out of 
the market with a car that fails to catch 
on—and you begin to understand the prob- 
lems facing the manufacturer when he 
decides to change models. 

Despite the difficulties, a few engineers 
believe that within several years many 
models will feature rear-engine power. 
Autos will be lighter because more alumi- 
num and magnesium will go into their 
construction. Cheaper and better fuels, 
working with more efficient engines, will 
cut their operating costs as much as 40 
percent. 

However, those few advanced dreamers 
who long for a radically different car should 
remember that most customers are basic- 
ally pretty conservative. ‘The following 
words were spoken recently by C. E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors: 

“Many automobile companies have gone 
broke in past years because the managers 
of those companies built the kind of a car 
they thought the people ought to have... . 
The real problem is not to build one of 
these dream cars; it is to build what the 
folks would like to have.” 

In these words lies the biggest clue 
to the phenomenal success of the automo- 
bile industry. It is, above all, an industry 
which unites a realistic, conservative ap- 
proach. to selling with a progressive, imagi- 
native attitude toward production. 
is probably the real reason why it 1 
nation’s key manufacturing industry t 
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LOOK OUT FOR A GASOLINE SHORTAGE 


7 million barrels higher on this April 1 
than on the same date last year. The 
industry concedes, however, that some 
companies may ration their dealers 
and that the dealers in turn may limit 





OU will have trouble getting all the 

gasoline you want this summer, and 
vou can expect another fuel oil shortage 
next winter. 

As far as gasoline is concerned, this 
means that if you are in the East or Middle 
West your filling station may sometimes 
limit you to five gallons or less at a time. 
Or you may have to try two or three sta- 
tions to get gas. Or if you're in the wrong 
place at the wrong time you may not be 
able to get gasoline for several days in 
succession. You could be stalled for a 
short while on a motor trip. 

Only four unusually lucky breaks could 
change this uncomfortable outlook. The 
country might get by the summer without 
such a gasoline shortage if: (1) drivers 
respond whole-heartedly to a forthcoming 
appeal to save gas; (2) the summer is so 
cold and wet as not to lure motorists onto 
the roads; (3) the oil industry is able to 
continue its present peak production with- 
out interruption; and (4) the armed serv- 
ices do not further step up their gasoline 
requirements. The chances that all these 
ifs will work out are not good. 

The petroleum industry, with the back- 
ing of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and the government, will strongly urge 
all drivers to step lightly on the gas. You 
will be asked to cut your average speed on 
the road from 60 miles to 40. You will be 
asked also not to take unnecessarily long 
trips. 

But the government has no plans now to 
return to rationing or even to force motor- 
ists to reduce their speed. It will be up 
to the drivers. Only the necessity of going 
on a war footing would change this inten- 
tion not to ration. 

The petroleum industry is optimistic that 
the country will get by this summer without 
any basic hardship. Gasoline stocks were 
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their customers. 

Other observers think the pinch will be 
much more severe. ‘They believe it’s un- 
likely that motorists as a whole will cut 
down on the gasoline they're using. 
Besides, even if the gas supply should come 
very close on paper to meeting demand, 
there still will be many local shortages. It 
takes an excess of g gasoline to keep an ample 
stock in all filling stations at all times. 

How short fuel oil will be next winter 
for your burner at home or in the plant 
also depends upon a number of ifs: upon 
how much oil the industry makes this sum- 
mer, upon how much consumers cut down 
on their oil use, and upon what kind of 
winter we have. 

At the end of this winter oil stocks were 
as low as they were at the end of the pre- 
ceding winter. The industry will have to 
build them up at the same time it turns out 
record amounts of gasoline this summer. 

Why can't you get all the oil and gaso- 
line you need? The basic reason is that 
demand has outstripped supply. Demand 
is about a third higher than it was in 1941. 
There are 1,000,000 more passenger cars 
on the road. ‘Truck registrations are up 
1,633,000. ‘The number of gasoline-burning 
tractors has doubled. In the first 11 months 
of 1947, 21% times more home oil burners 
were sold than in the same period in 1946. 
Railroads bought 42 percent more Diesel 
oil in the first half of 1947. 

There’s still a lot of oil under the wrin- 
kled U. S. earth. When the industry can 
get enough steel to build more pipelines 
and refineries to process more of it the 
shortage will ease. The country may also 
import more oil and it soon will begin to 
make oil synthetically. But all of this is 
for the future. The next few years, barring 
phenomenal luck, will be tough. To be 
safe, plan to use less gasoline, and fill those 
oil storage tanks now. 
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POLITICAL CONVENTION CIRCUSES 





Lhe greatest shows on earth 





HAT is a great show worth? Ring- 

ling Brothers spend $85,000 to make 
a 5-day stand of the greatest traveling col- 
lection of animals, acrobats and clowns in 
the world. But Philadelphians gladly gave 
$450,000 to assemble briefly in their midst 
this summer the greatest collection of poli- 
ticians on earth in the form of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions opening 
June 2] and July 12, respectively. Like 
Ringling, Philadelphia isn’t in show busi- 
ness for fun. ‘There is always enormous 
financial return from big political gather- 
ings. 

Philadelphians expect a return of 10 
million dollars for the $400,000 that civic- 
minded committees begged from business 
firms and individuals to give the two parties 
for defraying convention expenses, plus 
$50,000 for entertainment. ‘This money, 
it is figured, will be spent by the 4656 
delegates and alternates and their camp 
followers and curiosity seekers—a_ grand 
swarm, all told, of around 50,000. 

Moreover, by happy circumstance, Henry 
A. Wallace is bringing in (without finan- 
cial inducement) some 2500 adherents in 
late July for a founding convention of his 
third party. 

There is a literal payoff on the $400,000 
given the two major parties for expenses. 
The money must, by law, be spent at the 
convention, in Philadelphia. Naturally, 
the $50,000 raised specifically for entertain- 
ment re-enters Philadelphia hands. Enter- 
tainment plans include dinners for national 
committeemen, a press party for about 
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1300, parties for visiting governors and 
mayors, ball games, movies, tours, the 
Mummers Parade and a mammoth scrap- 
ple breakfast for the ladies. 

This isn’t all spontaneous amiability. 
It is sound business enterprise. The con- 
vention experts think that Philadelphia's 
widely publicized hospitality helped greatly 
in winning the two conventions. But don't 
forget, of course, that the $400,000 expense 
accounts had a lot to do with it, too. 

Where will the great chunks of the dele- 
gate and visitor millions go? ‘To the hotels, 
first off. Profoundly expectant, the hotels 
gave $50,000 toward the $400,000 conven- 
tion invitation fund and agreed not to 
raise prices more than 50 percent, which 
hotel men consider justifiable in the cir- 
cumstances. Next are restaurants, cock- 
tail lounges, transportation services, liquor 
stores, valet shops, cigar counters, public 
stenographers, street vendors and _ stores 
with enough window appeal. 

The smothering crowds will create short- 
ages and bidding, which are fine summer 
tonics for the town. All of Philadelphia’s 
6000 first-class hotel rooms were reserved 
months ago. Who got them? Party 
leaders, delegates, press, radio and tele- 
vision men and others who, in political 
parlance, are lumped as “V.I.P.’s” (Very 
Important Persons). Some applicants were 
so important, politically, as to get official 
listing of V.I.P.I., or Very Important Per- 
sons Indeed. 

C. Edgar Brown and Neal Roach, old 
Democratic campaigners and convention 
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directors, operating from the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel’s fourth floor (Republican 
advancemen were a floor below) were 
placing room-seekers in University of Penn- 
sylvania dormitories and Wilmington, Del., 
hotels as long ago as March. 

The*two mammoth spectacles will give 
television the greatest boost since its in- 
vention. ‘Television, actually, was one of 
the deciding factors for Philadelphia in its 
convention bid. It is the center of the only 
established network of stations and these 
can project the bellowing sounds and the 
frenzied sights to millions of voters. 

Television also will reduce disappoint- 
ment for thousands of visitors to Phila- 
delphia who can’t get into Convention 
Hall. ‘Throngs of 6000 at a time will be 
accommodated in an exhibit hall, adjoining 
the convention, where a dozen television 
set manufacturers will present the show 
through their wares, under invaluable sales 
promotion conditions. 

All who attend will have learned one 
thing before even entering the exhibit hall: 
There is never any physical comfort or 
peace of mind in the vicinity of a great 
spectacle. The visitors will automatically 
catch a sales point: The best way to see 
something like this is at home with a 
television set. 

Most off-hour activity of the conventions 
will center about the Bellevue-Stratford. 
There radiomen will buttonhole party 
leaders and V.I.P.’s for informal words on 
convention progress; there also, behind 
locked doors, the vital plans will be hatched 
to take shape publicly next day with all 
the appearance of spontaneous action on 
the convention platform. That’s the hid- 
den part of the show. 


The electoral college’s batting 


But whoever may run things, the dele- 
gates and others will get as always their 
millions of dollars worth in the contagious 
frenzy of upswept state placards, the drink- 
ing, the yelling, the feeling of personal 
participation in the shaping of history. 

For the disciplined delegates the conven- 
tion is the ultimate reward for at least four 
previous years of party service. For the 
Great Week they save their money. It is 
their time for rubbing elbows with the 
party great and for strengthening their 
fences. For the Very Important Persons 
the convention is a trying grindstone for 
the sharpening of their more important 
axes. For the wives of them all, it is a 
time to get to a big town, see what the 
big town women are wearing, and dupli- 
cate it. For the curiosity seekers it is some- 
thing incomparable. 

For the peace-minded citizens of the 
host city the convention is a matter of 
hauling out the bunting and enduring a 
wild surging carnival which overruns their 
restaurants, theaters, transportation services 
and stores, and tramples their feet. But 
so enticing are the returns in cash and 
tangible promotion for the community that 
chambers of commerce in every likely city 
scheme years ahead to snare one conven- 
tion as a great prize, or two as a millrace 
of quick money. Nothing easily imaginable 
brings a more enormous return on an in- 
vestment and from contributors so hilari- 
ously happy in seeing their money go. 

In the top of Philadelphia’s city hall 
they are installing carillons to chime such 
jubilant political tunes as “Happy Days 
Are Here Again.’ And considering the 
expected 10 million dollars coming in, such 
a tune is completely appropriate. 


averaze 


Only twice since electors have been chosen by popular vote (beginning in 1872) has 
the electoral system failed to fulfill the wishes of a majority of the people. 

The exceptions: Rutherford B. Hayes was elected in 1876 although he received only 
48.5 percent of the popular vote against 51.5 percent for Samuel J. Tilden. Hayes got 185 


electoral votes; Tilden, 184. 


In 1888, Benjamin Harmison was elected over Grover Cleve- 


land although Harrison won only 49.5 percent of the popular vote while Cleveland had 


50.5 percent. 
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Harrison received 233 electoral votes to Cleveland’s 168. 
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LIVING ON $3900 A\YEAR 





Last October Kiplinger Magazine re- 
ported on the cost-of-living problem of 
Dave Baker, a young executive making 
$5500 a year. At that time, figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed an increase over the previous 
year of 18 percent in essential cost-of-living 
prices. 

Since then this figure has jumped about 
7 percent. In the light of this further sky- 
rocketing, we now present the story of a 
$3900-a-year white-collar worker in a New 
England city, how he fares in his daily 


bout with high prices. Again, names are. 


fictitious; facts and figures are not. 


| pe story of Bill and Bonnie Irwin and 

_ their small daughter, Daisy, is by no 
means a story of severe privation or hard- 
ship. As a $3900-a-year white-collar worker 
in an aircraft plant in a large New England 
city, young Bill Irwin makes ends meet. 
He provides himself, wife and child with a 
roof overhead, a balanced diet—and even a 
car. By comparison, many a U. S. family 
is less well off. 

Yet life for the Irwins these days is just 
barely adequate, a marginal sort of exist- 
ence. Bill is 31, Bonnie, 30—both old 
enough to remember when a yearly income 
of $3900 would have meant comfort and 
even ease. At 1948 prices it means a denial 
of all luxuries, a drastic cutting down on 
what many people regard as necessities, 
and a daily prayer that no big emergency 
will arise to strain an already skintight 
budget. 

It’s a far from happy situation, and the 
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losers thereby are not only the Irwins, but 
much of U. S. business as well. 

The losers are the retail stores in which 
the Irwins’ long-time charge accounts lie 
unused. The refrigerator maker whose 
bright new post-war product Bonnie needs 
but can’t afford. The clothing manufac- 
turer whose dresses 3-year-old Daisy would 
be wearing instead of hand-me-downs. The 
camera-equipment shops which Bill, once 
an avid lens fan, now passes by. The steak 
place where the Irwins no longer dine once 
or twice a week. The plumbing and other 
repair services, no longer availed of because 
Bill now does his own tinkering. 

Even Uncle Sam loses. For the Irwins 
are New Englanders born and bred, and 
bond-buying is something their prudence 
dictates, but their pocketbook denies. 

Slim, black-haired Bonnie Irwin points 
to the tempting ads in the papers, cites 
letters from local stores inviting her to 
make fuller use of her credit with them. 
“Do they think we don’t WANT to buy?” 
she asks. “I’d be using all our five accounts 
at once—if we had the cash!” And install- 
ment buying? They just don’t dare. 

In brief, the Irwins’ battle with the high 
cost of living is as psychological as it is 
physical. Their plight, like that of so many 
millions of betwixt-and-between U. S. citi- 
zens, would never make headlines. It’s a 
tough plight nonetheless. For the tradi- 
tional American dream has been one of 
going forward. Of living better this year 
than last, better next than this. In con- 
trast with the dream, today Bonnie and 
Bill are running hard on the treadmill, 
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just about keeping up with things. 

This negative way of life isn’t what Bill 
and Bonnie bargained for when they were 
married nearly eight years ago. Bill, just 
out of college, with no special training, was 
making $28 a week at his present place of 
employment, setting up machining opera- 
tions. Marriage didn’t seem a particularly 
brave step. Bonnie's folks had a spare 
room, which solved the housing problem. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor, the com- 
pany had moved Bill into an essential job 
and higher pay, high enough for the Irwins 
to be able to buy a brand. new Chevrolet. 
Later Bill went out into the field as a 
civilian technical adviser attached to the 
Army Air Forces, helping set up mainte- 
nance and overhaul bases. Financially, a 
vear abroad was a bonanza. Added to his 
base pay of $375 a month, Bill got a 100 
percent bonus for being overseas. The 
army took care of his basic living needs. 
That year he saved $5000. 

Trouble started soon after Bill got back. 
His dad, a sheet-metal contractor, needed 
money to keep going in business. Bill 
took his $5000 savings, deducted $700 for 
income-tax debt piled up while overseas, 
and turned the rest over to Irwin senior. 
The $4300, Bill feels, must be written off 
for at least several years to come. 

Trouble No. 2 was housing. With the 
birth of Daisy, the spare room was no 
longer big enough. Finally, by dint of a 
family connection, the Irwins got their 
present four-room house, rent $50 a month. 
It is a duplex in a jerry-built, privately 
owned war housing project. 

Trouble No. 3 was an ailment Bill de- 
veloped a year after his return from abroad, 
a rheumatic infection whose source has not 
yet been pinned down. It hasn’t kept him 
from work, but it saddles him with a 
monthly doctor-and-drug bill of $25. 

Trouble No. 4 was the aircraft company’s 
post-war recoding of its jobs. Baill was 
transferred to a lower coded job at $280 a 
month. Since then he has crept back up 
via a merit raise and two plant-wide in- 
creases to his current monthly pay of $327. 
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THE IRWINS’ MONTHLY BUDGET 
Bill’s gross income is: $327.00 


From this the company withholds: 
$23.50 income tax 

3.28 old age benefit 

9.50 group insurance 

8.20 retirement annuity 


$44.48 





So Bill’s net income is: $282.52 


Out of this comes: 
Operating expenses: 
$50.00 rent 
12.80 coal heat (7 
8.00 phone 
4.30 gas 
4.50 electricity 


$79.60 


fons d yedr) 





Food: 
$80 to $90 


Fixed expenses: 
$25.00 operating car 
5.00 car insurance 
2.00 city property tax on car 
25.00 Bill’s steady medical expense 
4.60 Daisy's insurance 
15.00 ezgarets 
6.00 newspapers, magazines, books 
(incl. book-club subscription) 
3.60 club dues 
6.00 cleaners and laundry 
3.00 haircuts, shoe repairs, etc. 
9.50 Bill lunches out occasionally 


$104.70 





Sum up: 
Net income: 
$282.52 
Subtract: 
$79.60 operating expenses 
$104.70 fixed expenses 
$80-$90 food 


That leaves: 





reation, clothes, charities, Bonnie © 
Daisy medical bills, dental bills, any- 
thing else unexpected or otherwise. 











That $327 is Bill’s gross income. Out of 
it is withheld social security and income 
taxes, group insurance (on a $3000 term 
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life-insurance policy), and a_ retirement- 
annuity deduction (a company plan). So 
Bill takes home $282.52 each month. 

Out of this net income the Irwins pay as 
follows (see chart opposite page for full de- 
tails): About $80 per month for operating 
the house. Roughly $80 to $90 a month 
for food. About $105 a month for fixed 
and fairly fixed expenses. 

That leaves about $8 to $18 a month for 
clothes, recreation, charities, Bonnie’s and 
Daisy’s doctor bills, all dental bills, unex- 
pected expenses for the house and car 
and everything else. 

It means, in other words, only the barest 
sort of flexibility in the Irwins’ design for 
living. ‘They eat sensibly but plainly. 
Bonnie buys hamburger, soup meats, mar- 
garine instead of butter. Daisy gets her 
daily quart of milk, but her parents don't 
average a quart a week between them. 
There are no frills, and no dinners out. 
Neither of the Irwins drinks. 

As for clothes, Bill is still wearing his 
army trenchcoat and two suits, $45 each, 
bought three years ago. ‘This year Bonnie 
has bought only two dresses, one for $15 
and one for $8. Shoes present a special 
problem, because all the Irwins have weak 
feet. Daisy is the best-dressed of the lot— 
but only because of doting relatives. 

In fact, friends and relatives are a main- 
stay of the Irwin economy. A wealthy sis- 
ter keeps Bonnie in only slightly worn hats 
and dresses, in nylons, underwear and cos- 
metics. Bonmnie’s dad gave them a table 
radio and their refrigerator (14 years old). 
A friend helped cut down the decorating 
job necessary when the Irwins moved into 
their house by papering the house at cost. 
Another friend gave them a cabinet into 
which Bill built a phonograph. 

In the past few years the Irwins have 
been able to afford only $200 for furniture 
out of their regular income. ‘That was 
spent for a rug and a sofa—both badly 
needed. ‘The only other large household 
expenditure was for a washing machine, 
used for all laundry but Bill’s shirts. 

Bill’s mechanical skills also help pare ex- 
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penses. He does virtually all the house 
and car repairs, built the picture frames, 
painted the kitchen, taped the windows 
when winter drafts came through. There's 
ample time for such pursuits. ‘The Irwins 
go out but once or twice a month, for sitters 
cost $1.50 an evening. ‘Throughout the 
house are constant frustrating reminders of 
how much fuller Bill and Bonnie might 
find life. Bonnie has a piano, bought 
shortly after their marriage. She'd like to 
take lessons, but it’s been months since she 
bought any sheet music. She and Bill like 
phonograph music, but the last record 
album they bought was “Oklahoma’—two 
vears ago. Bill has $350 worth of photo- 
graphic equipment; the last picture he took 
was of Daisy—on her birthday. 

Bill and Bonnie often consider how they 
might cut corners still further. Presumably, 
the car could go. But Bill would have to 
stand an hour and a half on a bus to and 
from work, and they would be even further 
isolated from friends. ‘The cigaret expense 
is one they're more seriously debating. 

One other item could conceivably be 
cut. The Irwins spend a lot on newspapers, 
magazines, and book-club subscriptions. 
But they'd rather give up the car than 
forego their reading. And reading keeps 
them informed on the issues of the day. 

Those issues of the day interest Bill and 
Bonnie a lot more than they once thought 
possible. Bonnie’s women’s club is com- 
posed of young housewives who once 
played bridge, now find farm subsidies a 
more absorbing topic of study. Bill is also 
increasingly aware of the world beyond his 
door. He and Bonnie noted with interest 
that the washing machine for which they 
paid $139 under OPA is now up to $179. 

Bill and Bonnie think at least a part of 
the answer lies in what they do with their 
vote. Baill aims to get right down into ward 
politics and work toward the election of a 
congressman who will really represent the 
Irwins. Both of them, viewing their plight, 
are not only serious, but a little sore. 
That’s a frame of mind U. S. politicians 
and businessmen might well ponder. 
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WRITE FOR... 


This is a new feature, listing useful 
books and pamphlets that come to 
our attention. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them. If 
you know of any publications that 


should be included, please tell us. 





[-] Governmental Costs and Tax Levels. . . . 
The fiscal outlook—federal, state and local— 
in the years just ahead is described as “highly 
precarious” in this 156-page study. The study 
was made by an outstanding non-profit re- 
search organization. Write to The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. Price $2.50 cloth bound. 


[] Establishing and Operating Your Own 
Business. . . . A recent reprint of a popular 
30-page pamphlet first issiied by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1945. It deals broadly 
with all types of small business including 
those in the service fields. Write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 15 cents. 


(] Buying Your Own Life Insurance. .. . A 
useful 32-page pamphlet, issued by a non- 
profit, educational organization. Material is 
based on research by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and on recent surveys spon- 
sored by the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council of Massachusetts and the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund of New York. 
Write to the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 20 cents. 


[] Establishing and Operating a Real Estate 
and Insurance Brokerage Business. . . . One 
of a series of small business manuals prepared 
by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Widespread demand for this 
138-page pamphlet has made several reprint- 
ings necessary. Write to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or to any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. Price 
35 cents. 
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[_] Guaranteed Annual Wages. . . . Prelimi- 
nary report of a special manufacturers’ com- 
mittee which has been studying the issue for 
two years. Write to Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Free, but supply limited. 


[_] Subsidization of Industry. Under 
some circumstances, subsidization of industry 
may serve a useful public purpose. Here is 
a detailed survey of 130 cases of such assist- 
ance in 40 selected cities in Wisconsin from 
1930 to 1946. ‘This survey was prepared by 
W. D. Knight of the University of Wis- 
consin’s Bureau of Business Research and 
Science. Write to the bureau at Madison, 
Wis. Price $l. 


[] The Atom in Our Time. .. . A reprint 
of a 10-page article which appeared in the 
September 1947 issue of Kiplinger Magazine. 
A factual, down-to-carth report of what is 
being done to harness atomic energy for 
peacetime work. Write to Reprint Depart- 
ment, Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 G Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ten copies 
free, additional copies 10 cents each. 


[] How to Invest Wisely. . . . Principles 
for establishing a sound, practical investment 
program. The 1948 edition of a popular 
paper-backed booklet published by a non- 
commercial research organization. Write to 
American Institute for Economic Research, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Price $1. 


[] More for Your Payroll Dollar. 
Methods of cutting payroll expense and in- 
creasing returns in employe efficiency .. . 
very useful these days when high labor costs 
are pushing up break-even points. This anal- 
ysis deals with the nine major labor relations 
problems, presented in an attractive 48-page 
booklet. Write to Research Institute of 
America, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Price $1. 


[] Radio for Retailers. . . . The report of 
an extensive series of radio advertising tests 
made by Joske’s department store of San 
Antonio, Tex., in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. A loose- 
leaf, 250-page book, with charts, program 
scripts, cost and result figures, promotion 
ideas and suggestions for retailers planning 
radio campaigns. Write to the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price $3. 
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DOES BUSINESS 


he man with specialized training is likely to be 


more valuable to you in the long run 


EDUCATION PAY? 





ROMINENT among the fresh-out-of- 

college graduates knocking at your door 
for jobs this month will be young men 
bearing diplomas from the nation’s collegi- 
ate schools of business. Most of them will 
have had no actual business experience. 
Instead, they will offer one to six years of 
business college training. 

Is this training any good? Of what value 
is theory learned in a classroom when a 
man bumps into a real business problem? 

These questions still persist today nearly 
70 years after the first business college was 
opened at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Suppose your prospective employe has 
taken Ec-133, a course offered at Boston 
University’s College of Business Adminis- 
tration and described as “general intro- 
duction to transportation with particular 
reference to traffic management in modern 
industry .. . a study of the freight classi- 
fications, trafic and rates, bills of lading 
and shipping documents as well as freight 
claims.” 

Can the Ec-133 student be turned loose 
in your trafhe department to handle its 
daily problems? 

Or can the man who has taken Ad-144, 
Advertising Campaigns, mastermind a pro- 
motional drive for your product? 

The answer is probably not—at first. 
But once he begins to get the practical 
savvy, the business college graduate is 
likely to forge ahead faster than rivals 
without such training, and to be a more 
valuable employe to you. 

Companies which have employed people 
with a business education background 
have seen this happen. A recent Dun & 
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Bradstreet survey of key businessmen, con- 
ducted on behalf of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, showed a widespread 
approval of business courses as a prepara- 
tion for a business career. 

This response was all the more inter- 
esting because most of those surveyed had 
gone to college, but only half of them had 
taken even one business course. 

Leaders in the field of business edu- 
cation see their job as two-fold: (1) to 
prepare men to become competent admin- 
istrators, and (2) to train them to be 
potentially capable of leadership in public 
affairs. 

In approaching this task, two distinct 
educational methods are used: Some 
schools present their courses primarily in 
straight lecture fashion. At other schools, 
a specific business problem is tossed at 
the class. In a wide-open discussion, 
everyone gets a chance to kick around his 
own ideas as to how it should be handled. 
Some schools use a little of each method. 

The lecture method is employed most 
often in undergraduate business schools, 
where students are generally young. The 
idea is that they must first learn general 
business principles before they can be ex- 
pected to handle specific problems. 

The second, or case method, was started 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1920. Cases are 
based on actual business problems. For 
example: 

A recent class of Harvard students was 
confronted with the case of Charles Mavi- 
oli, a general carpenter, who rose from 
private contract jobs to his own small shop 
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with two employes. Mav:uli had never 
before kept financial records. Now he 
found he had to keep some. After hear- 
ing the details, the students were asked to 
thresh out these questions: 

Why did Mavioli need to keep any rec- 
ords at all? What records did he need to 
keep? What were Mavioli’s assets and lia- 
bilities? What kinds of changes in assets, 
liabilities and proprietary claims would 
require careful recording and _ reporting 
to keep Mavioli in control of his job as 
manager? 

Usually such cases are more intricate 
than the Mavioli problem. Many take 
three printed pages simply to outline. So 
the student is faced with a wide variety of 
“live” business situations. During his two 
years at Harvard he handles about a thou- 
sand cases. 

The instructors offer the student guid- 
ance, not answers. For that matter, there 
are no “right answers.” Just as in real life 
a businessman must often make decisions 
on a limited number of facts and under 
pressure of time, the student must act 
swiftly and inventively. 


HE. better undergraduate business col- 

leges devote 40 to 60 percent of teach- 
ing time to straight business courses. The 
other subjects are non-professional, non- 
business. The study of history, govern- 
ment, sociology, psychology or languages 
provides an essential foundation. Wi ithout 
this foundation, the future businessman 
cannot function fully in his job or as a 
citizen. 

For instance, Boston University’s College 
of Business Administration has a course 
in direct advertising and mail-order selling. 
This teaches the student the technique. 
But unless he also gets some grounding in 
psychology, sociology and literature, “his 
mail-order campaigns later on may very 
well fail. Similarly a course in industrial 
relations would probably be of limited 
value to a man who had no knowledge of 
the historical growth of our industrial age. 

And, most important, businessmen do 


not operate in a vacuum. They must be 
in constant touch with public affairs and 
with people. The so-called liberal arts 
courses help sharpen appreciation of the 
significant events beyond one’s office or 
factory door. 

At graduate schools of business such 
“non-professional” courses are played down 
because most of their students have already 
been oriented in non-professional matters 
via undergraduate experience. 

What the graduate schools therefore at- 
tempt is to bring their students closer to 
the actual world of business. Business 
leaders are invited to seminars where, with 
the students, they let down their hair and 
talk. And many faculty members come 
from the ranks of business. 

In addition, many colleges of business 
engage in practical business research. At 
the better schools, instructors are given 
time off to explore new developments in 
business administration. 

Harvard, which has more funds available 
for research than most schools, has con- 
ducted studies of guaranteed wages, the 
function of directors, and the social prob- 
lems of an industrial civilization. New 
projects are under way on mutual savings 
banks, manufacturers’ marketing costs and 
government loans to business. 

If you are considering hiring an employe 
with a business college background, it may 
be well to: 

B® Check whether he is graduated from a 
school accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
The association includes leading U. S. 
schools among its membership. And the 
standards it sets for accrediting those 
schools are an accurate reflection of busi- 
nessmen’s ideas about what business edu- 
cation should be. 

& Bear in mind that it will take time be- 
fore a good business education background 
will show up in the job done. Business 
know-how, which can be gained only by 
practical contact with the realities of busi- 
ness life, is a necessary complement to the 
classroom. 
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EMIL RIEVE 








NE of the country’s most successful 
QO and least ballyhooed labor leaders 
is Emil Rieve, president of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, whose mem- 
bership of 450,000 makes it the fourth 
largest union in the CIO. As he starts 
his tenth year at the head of his union, 
an increasing number of businessmen and 
union members are looking toward his 
brand of leadership for clues on labor 
welfare and industrial peace. 

Emil Rieve is a short, restless man who 
has guided U. S. textile workers from a 
$17 to a $4l-a-week average wage, from 
sweat shops to paid vacations and health 
insurance. At the same time he has earned 
the high regard of management by keeping 
strikes at a minimum and _ production 
steady. He is being hailed as a logical 
successor to CIO President Philip Murray. 

Rieve’s rise to a pre-eminent position 
in the American labor movement started 
almost immediately after he arrived in this 
country from Poland in 1904 at the age 
of 12. His formal education ended with 
grade school. He learned about bad work- 
ing conditions by going to work in a Penn- 
sylvania hosiery mill. Almost at once he 
joined the hosiery union. At 22 he was 
its vice president, at 36 its president. 

Rieve’s first major act as hosiery union 
president was to argue his loudly protesting 
membership into taking wage cuts of 30 
to 50 percent. ‘This daring bit of heresy, 
which nearly cost Rieve his office, proved a 
master stroke of labor statesmanship. It 
was an early sample of his reasoned ap- 
proach to all labor problems. 

At the ttme—1929—Rieve saw that price 
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The textile workers’ chief 
1s widely respected for 
his temperate leadership 





competition from non-unionized mills 
would doom the higher-paid, unionized 
part of the industry—and with it, the 
union. ‘Thus the proposed pay cut. 

Union members howled for Rieve’s scalp, 
threatened to quit the union, or walked 
out in wildcat strikes. Rieve faced the 
crisis head-on, traveling from one local to 
the next explaining his view. Finally he 
won. ‘The unionized hosiery mills met 
the price competition—and survived. 

Throughout the early 30’s the textile 
workers were largely unorganized except 
for the small AFL United Textile Workers, 
which included Rieve’s hosiery workers. 

It wasn’t until March 1937 that a large- 
scale organizing drive began, sparked by 
Rieve and his good friend Sidney Hillman, 
head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. ‘They were so successful that 
two years later they formed the Textile 
Workers Union of America within the 
newly-founded CIO. Rieve was elected 
president, and the same year became a 
CIO vice president. 

Into this larger sphere he carried his 
basic philosophy of labor. It was, and 1s, 
simply this: Labor is not an island unto 
itself. It prospers only when industry pros- 
pers. Many strikes are needless, even 
harmful to labor. 

T'WUA has had next to no strikes during 
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the life of a contract, few at the end of a 
contract. Grievances are ironed out by 
arbitration—without walkouts, slowdowns, 
wage losses. ‘T'WUA has arbitration clauses 
in most of its 1600 contracts in 34 states. 
Rieve hopes that eventually all ‘T'WUA 
contracts will provide for voluntary arbi- 
tration. Arbitration, he believes, has it 
all over the “emotional approach.” 

Unlike some other union leaders, Rieve 
thinks union finances should be made 
public: “The public is entitled to a strict 
accounting of every penny taken in and 
spent by the unions.” He also parts com- 
pany from some union chieftains by hold- 
ing that health and welfare funds, which 
he strongly advocates, should not be ad- 
ministered exclusively by the union. This 
view and the belief in arbitration fit into 
his basic credo that labor is jointly respon- 
sible with management for working out 
problems for the good of both. 

All this doesn’t prevent the TWUA 
leader from putting up a dogged fight for 
his union during contract negotiations. 
Once, in dealing with a particularly stiff- 
spined employer, he found the meetings 
getting nowhere. A friend tried to take 
Rieve’s mind off his troubles by bustling 
him off to a football game. During the 
most exciting play of all, Rieve tugged at 
his friend. Above the crowd’s roar he 
shouted: “I think I have an idea for getting 
the raise we want.” 

Rieve’s hosiery workers were the first 
union actually to build low-cost housing 
for its members. Still standing in Phila- 
delphia, these pioneer apartments were 
built on funds borrowed from the Public 
Works Administration. ‘They are called 
the Carl Mackley Houses for a young 
hosiery worker killed during a strike. Rieve 
considers the housing project one of his 
main achievements. He has often criti- 
cized the United Mine Workers for failing 
to work for the betterment of the com- 
munities in which its members live. Rieve 
has told friends: “You can go into a mine 
town and never know there was a union.” 

In recent years Rieve’s influence in the 
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inner CIO councils has grown tremen- 
dously. He has been a key strategist in 
each round of wage increases sought by 
the CIO. But because his own union has 
got raises with little or no trouble, Rieve’s 
role has won little publicity. 

What publicity he does get stems from 
his sturdy and outspoken anti-commu- 
nism. He is a vice chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action. A leading CIO 
right-winger, Rieve was one of the authors 
of the famous resolution at the 1946 CIO 
convention which said: “We resent and 
reject efforts of the Communist Party 
and their adherents to interfere in the 
affairs of the CIO.” 

On the other hand he opposed the 
Taft-Hartley law’s proviso calling for non- 
communist affidavits from union leaders. 
TWUA officials signed but Rieve didn’t 
like the idea. He pointed out that his 
union already had a clause in its constitu- 
tion barring communists or fascists “1 
office. “Besides,” he adds, “why shouldn 
this also apply to employers? And a 
just communists? It’s a one-sided law.” 

His views on the Taft-Hartley law hap- 
pened to coincide with the communists’, 
but there is no love lost between them 
and Rieve. ‘The left-wing press bitterly 
denounced him last summer when he 
proposed to northern cotton mills that 
TWUA locals would forego a wage raise 
if the mills cut textile prices. The mill 
owners didn’t go for the idea either, so 
Rieve took the raise. But his comment 
on the communist opposition was: “The 
idea that a price cut would benefit workers 
as much as a wage raise, and far more 
workers at that, was foreign to them.” 

Rieve has also incurred the displeasure 
of John L. Lewis. The prima donna of 
labor’s far right finds Rieve’s soft-spoken 
approach sissyish. He has feminized Rieve’s 
first name to “Emily.” 

Rieve is indifferent to such jibes from 
either the far right or the far left of the 
labor movement. He goes his own well- 
tempered, middle-of-the-road way. It’s an 
unspectacular way—but it has worked. 
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ICE CREAM 


You re eating less of it. Just what's 


happening to a national institution? 





S. 1ce cream makers may have to do a 
e little urging to put their product 
across this summer. In a country where 
the banana split and chocolate sundae are 
national institutions, this may sound like 
nonsense. But the industry sees cause for 
alarm: We each downed only 17 quarts 
of ice cream in 1947 as compared with 20 
quarts in 1946, and the reasons behind the 
decline still exist. 

One reason is the high price of meat and 
other staples, which forces ice cream off 
the family food budget. Another is the 
soft drink, which is back again competing 
with ice cream after being starved for sugar 
during the war. 

Moreover, some manufacturers admit 
that the quality of ice cream today is not 
always what it should be. One reason for 
quality variation is the number of people 
in the business. ‘There are almost 4000 
large ice cream manufacturers and in- 
numerable small ones. 

The International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, a trade group, op- 
erates a training school which keeps ham- 
mering aay on the supreme importance 
of quality. But the association is ham- 
pered by the fact that about half of the 
large manufacturers do not belong to the 
trade group. 

Ice cream is made of cream, milk solids, 
sugar, flavoring, stabilizers such as gelatin, 
and air. ‘Too little cream and real flavor- 
ing, and too much gelatin and air, are 
being put in by some manufacturers— 
thereby harming the reputation of all. 

The question of how much air should 
go into the ice cream is technically vexing. 
Some people object to the “fluffiness” of 
“airy’ ice cream. But if the amount of 
air is reduced too sharply, the ice cream 
becomes stone-like. 
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Another problem for the pre-packaged 
trade is the shape of the container. Only 
a few ice cream makers use packages which 
can replace an ice-cube tray in the normal- 
sized refrigerator. 

Today the amount of ice cream you get 
by the dish or in a soda varies widely. 
A spot check by a California dairyman 
showed a price range of from 20 cents for 
a small scoop to 10 cents for two large 
scoops. 

Customers complain, too, because many 
retailers often don’t bother to stock much 
else than the three big sellers: vanilla, 
chocolate and strawberry. Imaginative 
purchasers who prefer pistachio or cherry 
are largely out of luck. 

So the organized ice cream industry— 
besides stressing the idea of high quality— 
is also busy emphasizing higher standards 
of service and courtesy to the customer. 

If the program succeeds, the ice cream 
makers hope to recoup last year’s melted 
losses and go on to bigger and better things 
—specifically, to produce 1 billion gallons, 
or 28 quarts apiece a year for every man, 
woman and child in the country by 1955. 
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What’s your favorite flavor? 


Preferences in ice cream vary in 
different parts of the country. 

Vanilla, chocolate and strawberry, in 
that order, are the biggest sellers every- 
where. But the fourth-choice flavor in 
New England is coffee; in Pennsyl- 
vania, black raspberry; in Washington, 
D. C., peach; in the South, butter 
pecan; in Iowa and the Midwest, 
pink peppermint. Inhabitants of the 
West Coast are pioneers in exotic 
| flavors such as avocado. 

Ice cream makers have plenty of sta- 
tistics from surveys, plus observations 
from traveling ice cream salesmen, to 
| confirm these regional differences. But 
nobody has any theories on how to 
account for them. 
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Strikes. ‘Vhrough June and July a great 
trash of strikes must be expected. Both industry 
and labor are acting very determined, and the 
chances of adjustment and conciliation are 
poorer than in previous years. 

The unions are less strong in their bargaining 
positions than in the past, and the employers, 
by and large, are considerably less weak. Here- 
tofore employers did not buck too much against 
higher wages, for they could add the wage costs 
onto prices and pass them along to consumers. 
Now, however, there is more resistance to 
higher prices, and consequently more resistance 
to wages. 

The unions have gone so far in their de- 
mands, however, that they cannot back down 
and act soft. They talk 20 cents to 30 cents an 
hour increase, expecting to be satished with 
half that amount. But even half that amount 
is more than most big employers are willing 
to pay. 

So strikes are indicated, and they are likely 
to be pretty big and plenty long. Many of 
them will be “in earnest,” not the gesture 
affairs that have been common in the past, 
when the company knew in advance that it 
would give in after a while, and the union 
knew it, too. 

In a great many lines the company would 
rather shut down than come across with higher 
wages than it thinks the traffic will bear. ‘The 
company knows that whatever loss in produc- 
tion it suffers from strikes can be made up later 
in the year. Automobiles, for example, are 
limited mainly by shortages of materials, and 
if materials are not used now they will be avail- 
able later. In the case of electrical household 
appliances, the industry has been on the verge 
of overproduction and temporary shut-downs 
by strikes would be regarded by some as a 
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blessing in disguise, and not much of a disguise 
at that. 

So the strategic position of many large unions 
is perilous. They do not have enough money 
in the union treasury to finance long strikes, 
and the loss of pay for four to six weeks would 
hit their members hard. Intra-union dissatis- 
factions are likely to arise, especially if in the 
end the union wins wage raises of only 5 cents 
an hour, or 6, 7, 8, 9 cents, which is what a 
good many companies are willing to pay as 
the top limits. 

Some union leaders who do not win their 
strikes in a demonstrably successful way will 
feel the wrath of their members in conventions 
next fall, and some will be deposed. This 
prospect is of no comfort to employers, how- 
ever, for the successors in many cases will be 
men of more radical tendencies, men who will 
“fight harder.” 

There is less of a standard pattern of wage 
raises this year. Different lines and different 
unions get different amounts. The AFL unions 
are settling easily for whatever they can get, 
but some of them hope to come back later and 
ask for more. ‘The CIO unions are sticking 
harder for higher sums, and are prepared to 
fight it out. 

This year probably marks the end of an era— 
the era in which unions won, hands down. 
This year is probably the turning point. Here- 
after, unless there is a new war boom, the 
managements will be in the mood to bargain, 
instead of merely accepting the minimum 
union demand. 

Government will try to adjust strikes, but 
there is acknowledgment in advance that many 
cannot be adjusted, and that consequently 
some big strikes will run their course. 


Coal. The coal industry is one of the ex- 
ceptions. John Lewis is still in stronger posi- 
tion, strategically, than the industry, for the 
demand for coal is great and acute, and the 
reserve supplies have been cut down to dan- 
gerously small proportions by the previous stop- 
page. ‘There is sure to be a crisis in late June 
and July, and the chances are that Lewis will 
win pay increases, or shorter hours for the same 
pay, which amounts to the same thing. 
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Prices. Most markets are as taut as a 
fiddle string, and prices are just as sensitive, 
just as nervous. Since the commodity market 
break in February, prices of most raw materials 
have run along on an even keel. The trend of 
average prices has been neither upward nor 
downward. 

The February price break ended the general 
upswing in prices. Now each commodity is 
on its own, reacting and over-reacting to factors 
affecting that particular item. 

The nervousness will continue for the next 
several months. It is born of the fear that 
when prices are so high there is nowhere for 
them to go but down. 

There’s little in the picture for the summer 
months to allay this fear. Heavy buying under 
ECA, the rearmament program and a new 
lend-lease won’t be going full blast before late 
fall at the earliest. Meantime there are the 
approaching harvests which will pull down 
food prices. Strikes add another note of un- 
certainty. 

On the average, prices will hold close to 
present levels this summer. But most people 
don’t play averages and some prices are sure 
to drop. 


Construction. ‘The whole building in 
dustry continues on a boom and every indi- 
cation is that this year’s starts on new houses 
will equal or exceed last year’s. Most materials 
are more plentiful. House prices are on a high 
plateau, and there are no conspicuous signs of 
a break. 


Defense Business. ‘he outpouring of 
government money for defense will be on 
comparatively small scale throughout this year, 


but it is a forerunner of substantial orders next. 


vear. ‘The defense program is sure to step up 
in 1949 and to keep total industrial activity 
high. 


Shortages. ‘loward the tail end of the 
vear will come the beginning of shortages of 
~ steel and other metals that are destined for the 
defense orders. Some civilian industries will 
feel the pinch a little more than in the past. 
Priorities and allocations probably will be voted 
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by Congress in due course, but will be applied 
gently by the government. 


Manpower. ‘There is practically “full em- 
ployment” now, and some technicians say there 
is “over-employment,” which is a way of saying 
that more jobs are looking for workers, and not 
many workers looking for jobs. This condition 
is likely to continue for several years. It will 
be accentuated by the draft, for every man 
taken out of civilian life means one more little 
shortage. ‘Those who have their work for sale 
are sitting relatively pretty for the foreseeable 
future. ‘This means that unions, despite any 
temporary failure this year to get as much as 
they want, will continue to have a strong case 
for the long pull. It’s the old law of supply 
and demand, and the demand for work is high. 


Household Appliances. Prices on re- 
frigerators, stoves, washing machines and other 
labor-saving devices for the home have started 
sliding off a bit. Dealers are well stocked with 
most items, overstocked in some cases. 

However, manufacturers do not look for 
serious trouble this year nor for as long as the 
housing boom lasts. Nowadays most new 
homes come equipped with all the latest 
gadgets. 


Basing Points. ‘Whe use of basing points, 
either single or multiple, as a method of deter- 
mining prices is out, the Supreme Court has 
ruled. ‘This upsets a long established system 
of pricing, used by steel companies, cement 
firms, corn sugar makers and others. 

No new system has been worked out as yet 
to replace the basing point method. Com- 
panies say that it looks as though they will 
have to scatter their manufacturing plants in 
order to have one near the major consuming 
centers. 

Congress will not legalize the basing point 
practices, as some people seem to think. 


Real Estate Covenants. ‘The Supreme 
Court has ruled that covenants restricting own- 
ership on racial or religious lines are not en- 
forceable in the courts. In some cities where 
the Negro population is high, this will speed 
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up the processes of Negro residential extension, 
but this was considered inevitable even before 
the Supreme Court spoke. 

Most suburban residential areas are relatively 
stable, and will not be subject to any sudden 
shifts. Furthermore, real estate developers are 
thinking up various new schemes to serve as 
substitutes for covenants. No great sudden 
changes, and no rapid depreciation of real 
estate values are expected to flow from the 
Supreme Court decision. 


Politics. Everyone gets jittery just before 
conventions, and rumors come and go, a dime 
a dozen, and gullibility over tall tales runs high. 
Nevertheless, the signs are that the Democrats 
will nominate Truman, and that the Repub- 
licans will nominate one of their party “regu- 
lars.” ‘The Eisenhower stories are entrancing, 
but probably not true. 

Truman's stock, now low, will rise during 
the election campaign, and he will make a 
better showing than most people expect at 
present. Nevertheless, the Republicans are 
expected to elect a President and a majority 
in Congress. 


Onion Juice. Yes, onion juice. It is now 
made in concentrated form by a freezing proc- 
ess, and a little of it is said to go a long way. 

. . New lightweight firebrick in oil-burning 
furnaces heats up faster, so the makers claim. 

. More trees are being seeded in state and 
federal nurseries this year than ever before. 
Plans call for 220 million seedlings for both 
public and private lands. . . . New weed poi- 
sons are being developed which will kill selec- 
tively, and not hurt the main crop, and they 
may make a revolution in tillage. . . . Paper 
will be more plentiful in the next few months, 
but there will still be a shortage of wrapping 
paper, toilet paper and newsprint... . Farm 
vehicles are adding to the growing shortage of 
gasoline. 

Radio-isotopes are proving helpful in indus- 
trial research covering printing, electroplating, 
friction studies, flaw detection, detergents, 
water pollution, oil cracking, and finding leaks 
in pipelines. But there’s a shortage of men 
who know how to use radio-active materials. 
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. Shoe production is falling off, and mer- 
chants are afraid of the high prices... . 
Schools and colleges are boosting their tuition 
and board and lodging charges. ‘The Municipal 
University of Omaha is making a survey to find 
out how many and how much. 


War? ‘The chances of imminent war are 
really not known by anyone in this country, 
for they depend on what is in the minds of 
the top Russian leaders. Still, people do guess 
on the basis of their fragmentary information, 
and a composite of a number of guesses of well 
informed people is that war this year is im- 
probable. ‘The conversational odds usually run 
about 3 to | against it. 

There is no such thing as easy feeling, how- 
ever. ‘There are provocative acts on both sides 
—both ours and the Russians. ‘The difference 
is that we know we don’t want war, and are 
merely “protecting” or “defending,” whereas 
we aren’t so sure about the Russians. Perhaps 
the Russians feel the same way in reverse, but 
no one knows. 

Congress has taken the first steps to build 
up our military establishment, and will take 
other steps next year. There isn’t much doubt 
that this is only the beginning of an armament 
race that will run on and on. ‘The national 
policy is pretty well set on the idea of “‘strength 
with strength oppose.” 

It would take a miracle of diplomacy to 
change this. Such miracles occur, but they 
are none too common, and the U. S. is not 
basing its policy on any such assumption. 


UN. The United Nations in its present set- 
up probably will be a failure, and will be suc- 
ceeded by something else, perhaps a rebuilding 
of the new on the foundations of the old. Still, 
it will be something else. 

The idea of some form of world government 
appears to be gaining ground as the horrors of 
possible war become more accented in the 
minds of millions. Realists recognize, however, 
that world government is a long way off. 

The most hopeful signs of these times is the 
progress toward a United Western Europe. 
This shows that there is still some sense left 
in the world. 
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WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 


Behind the maneuverings and double-talk are some old, fixed aims 





S Americans read newspapers and listen 

to radios these days, one big per- 

plexity keeps cropping up: Just what, be- 

hind all their maneuverings, do the Rus- 
sians really want? 

This question is not so completely enig- 
matic as it may appear. Russia is an old 
nation, and her wants are spread on the 
record of history. ‘This record shows that 
Russian wants have remained fairly con- 
stant. It shows that she has fought for 
them. It shows also—and this is important 
—that she has toned down her demands, at 
given times, when further pursuit of her 
wants seemed unwise. 

It is true, of course, that contemporary 
Russia is more than a nation and a state. 
It is also the power center of communism 
—a way of living which is intolerant of 
other ways of living and which aims directly 
at the overthrow of capitalism. The wants 
of Russian communism are as clear, even 
though more deviously developed, as the 
wants of Russian nationalism. 

Let us now look at Russia as an ancient 
nation and see what the record reveals 
about her specific wants. 

First, for her security, Russia wants all- 
year, ice-free ports. Principally, this has 
meant egress from the Black Sea because 
Russia’s main exports of grain have come 
from areas just north of that Sea. Exit 
from the Black Sea is controlled by the 
narrow straits called the Dardanelles, long 
presided over by Turkish arms. Even 
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beyond the Dardanelles, Russia has ex- 
hibited some interest in protected and as- 
sured exit from the Mediterranean. She 
desires, further, a sure exit from the Baltic 
into the Atlantic as an outlet for her timber, 
coal and fur exports. Russia also wants an 
ice-free, militarily defensible Pacific ter- 
minus for her Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Second, Russia wants a union with, or 
at least political ascendancy over, the Slav 
peoples in Poland and the Balkan coun- 
tries. 

Third, Russia has ambitions to spread 
south toward the Persian Gulf and toward 
Near East oil. 

Those are the main things that Russia, 
the state, wants. 

What the communist masters want is, 
simply, more communists everywhere in 
the world. 

Some of the nationalist wants, such as 
ports, seem, at first glance, logical enough. 
Most of us remember how hamstrung the 
Russians were, and what losses we suffered, 
trying to get lend-lease aid in through Mur- 
mansk in the Arctic. 

And considering Russia’s undoubted 
power, the men in the Kremlin probably 
feel that they, and not we, are exhibiting 
the patience and restraint. ‘They have 
persuaded themselves to believe that wher- 
ever they turn—F ar East, Near East, Medi- 
terranean, Baltic—they bump into the U. S. 
Places like Trieste, the Dardanelles, the 
Kuriles—which are relatively new names to 
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many Americans—are old names, represent- 
ing old aspirations, to the Russians. More- 
over, it is the U. S. that is a symbol of 
capitalistic opposition to communism. In- 
deed, the U. S., with the Marshall Plan, is 
actively trying to end the economic chaos 
in Western Europe, upon which com- 
munism hoped to thrive. 

Beyond all that, and perhaps most im- 
portant and most fundamental, is the whole 
conflict between western man, with his 
demand for individual freedom, and east- 
ern man with his tradition of vesting a 
human dictatorship with a sort of omnipo- 
tence. 

It was 100 years ago, 1848, that the Slavic 
peoples, in an effort to strengthen their 
common kinship, held their first Panslav 
Congress. ‘The Russians, as the most 
numerous Slavs, took leadership in this 
movement, and the Czars strongly sup- 
ported the Slav brotherhood notion from 
that time on. 

In 1853, five years after the first Panslav 
Congress, Russia felt so possessive of the 
Balkans that she offered the British a deal. 
Russia pointed out that the Turkish or 
Ottoman Empire was decayed and ready 
to topple, and suggested that Britain take 
over Egypt and Crete, while Russia organ- 
ized the Balkan countries as independent 
states under Russian influence. 

But there was at least one “catch” so 
far as Britain was concerned. ‘That was 
Russia’s insistence that Russian guns dom1- 
nate the Dardanelles. Britain, all-wise in 
sea-power, refused the deal. When the 
Russians pushed forward, they found them- 
selves fighting not only the Turks, but the 
British as well. ‘That was the Crimean 
War. It was ill-fated for Russia. 

Blocked in the west, Russia bided her 
time, and turned east. 

By 1901 she had pushed the ‘Trans- 
Siberian Railroad to Vladivostok. But the 
city was vulnerable to pincering by Jap 
troops. Exit was blocked by ice in the 
Kuriles during part of the year; moreover, 
all shipping was deep within the Sea of 
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Meanwhile, Russia had begun a series 
of moves to get the Japanese out of Man- 
churia, then the Chinese out, so she could 
have Port Arthur and rail connections to it. 
But these Pacific outlets were denied to her 
by the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905. 

Then, in the west, a few years later, 
a new crisis arose in the Balkans over the 
political status of the Bosnian Serbs. 

The conflict pitted Russia against Austria 
and Germany, nations which also regarded 
the Danube Basin and all the Balkans 
as a logical trading and development area 
for themselves. ‘This friction was, of 
course, one of the things that ignited the 
1914 holocaust. 

In the years that followed the “peace” 
of 1919, Russia was not in position to push 
or even state her demands. And this suited 
the necessities of early communist policy, 
which was against war, imperialism and 
international covetousness. 

The communists withdrew Russia, very 
largely, from world commerce and devoted 
their energies to internal building. Part 
of that building was for swords as well as 
plowshares. A Red Army came into being, 
and Germany was alert to it. ‘The Germans 
train troops for only one reason. ‘They pre- 
sumed the Russians had the same reason. 

So as tensions mounted before World 
War II, Hitler very obviously asked himself, 
“What do these new Russians really want?” 
He had Ribbentrop make some preliminary 
inquiries and it at first appeared that the 
Russians didn’t want very much. They 
wanted domination of Finland so they 
could at least get from Leningrad out into 
the Baltic, and protect their northwest 
frontier. ‘They also wanted the Germans 
to quiet the Japs down in the Pacific. 

It looked as though the ancient Russian 
ambitions had been cast aside. And it was 
therefore with all the more glee that the 
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Given this fundamental conflict between 
Russian and American aims, is World War II 
inevitable? Watch for a coming article on 
Some Alternatives to War. 
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Nazis startled the world with the German- 
Russian amity pact of August 1939. 

However, Hitler was hardly in the war 
up to his knees before the Russians let it 
be known they had other desires. On a 
state visit to Berlin in November 1940, 
Molotov let it be known that Russia under 
the communists felt as it had’ under the 
Czars about the Balkans. He spoke also 
of the Baltic. He spoke of a military base 
commanding the Dardanelles, and talked 
about the Crimean War. 

Ribbentrop and Hitler realized that 
Molotov and the communists represented 
the familiar aspfrations of old 
Russia. Diplomatic exchanges 
continued, but a month later 
Hitler issued a secret order for 
“Operation Barbarossa.” ‘This 
was a plan for a quick, crushing 
attack against Russia, which was 
launched the next June. Hitler 
realized that if Russia got the 
Balkans, Near East oil and even 
a debatable military ascendancy in the 
Baltic, it would be Russia and not Germany 
that would reap the fruits of the war. 

Russia did not get what she wanted from 
the Germans and soon it became the turn 
of the U. S. and Britain to find out what 
it was that these new Russians wanted. 
At Teheran, of course, it was the Russians 
who needed help in the form of war ma- 
teriel, food and a second front. So her 
demands were discreet, as they had been 
in the first contact with the Nazis. 

But by the time of Yalta the tables had 
turned. The U. S. needed Russia for the 
assault against Japan. So then came the 
old Far East demands: Port Arthur, Dairen, 
the Kuriles, Sakhalin and the good offices 
of the U. S. in making an agreement with 
the Chinese about points of mutual in- 
terest. ‘These demands were almost en- 
tirely’ obtained. 

But it soon became evident that the 
Russians had other demands up their capa- 
cious sleeves. The oldest one, control of the 
Dardanelles, soon came down on the con- 
ference table. 
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There were newer ones, such as German 
reparations, slices of German territory to 
compensate Poland for encroachments and 
there was one very new one: control of 
Tripolitania in North Africa. It was plain 
Russia wanted a military say in the Medi- 
terranean generally. 

Russia proceeded to achieve her ambition 
of establishing her “sphere of influence” 
over all the Balkan countries except Greece, 
and her moves in Greece and towards the 
Dardanelles excited the British and Ameni- 
cans. The U. S. subsequently took over 
the British commitments in Greece and 
Turkey under the “Truman Doc- 
trine.”’ 

Russia has apparently dropped 
her pressure for Tripolitania, or 
one of the other Italian African 
provinces. But her pressures on 
Finland and other Scandinavian 
countries indicate no letdown of 
Russian interest in the Baltic. 

Remember, again, that every 
move the Russians now make seems to 
bring them smack against the U. S.—in 
every part of the world. The U.S. is, from 
the Russian point of view, an encircling 
barrier against both Russian nationalism 
and Russian communism. 

Yet the tragedy is that for the U. S. to 
stand aside would open all of Europe and 
much of Asia to the jaws of the Russian 
Bear. Under such a situation there could 
be little peace, less reconstruction, and 
no advance of democracy. A pervading 
fear would chill the hearts of men: When 
will the Bear bite? 

U. S. military men are inclined to feel 
that Russia’s present restraint in using 
arms to achieve her ends is the surest proof 
Russia does not want war—now. But it 
would be folly to believe that Russia is 
reducing her basic wants. 

So the problem is starkly serious. The 
challenge of this era is to arrive at workable 
and peaceful solutions for Russia’s historic 
wants and to devise policies that will some- 
how enable communism and capitalism to 
exist in the world together. 
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Reader M. M. Young says: 


CUT DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


ever much our industrialists 
speculate on a balanced econ- 
omy, it must be obvious from 
the foregoing that uncon- 
trolled and sloppy methods 
of distribution will be a 





Maurice M. Young, Los Angeles sales and research specialist, 
joins the ranks of our “voluntary editors” with the fol- 
lowing article looking into the high cost of distribution. 
Mr. Young believes distribution costs are too high because 
businessmen fail to give the same thorough attention to 
distribution that they give to production. Mr. Young says: 


major factor in keeping our 
economy in imbalance. 

So long as minds are di- 
rected almost entirely and 
exclusively to vast expendi- 
tures for the tangible aspects 
of business and an infinitesi- 
mal amount of time and 





N the golden year of 1929, a pint of 

automobile polish was produced for a 
total cost of § cents, including the shipping 
carton and address of consignee stenciled 
on the can. The consumer paid $1 for 
that same pint can. ‘The producer, his 
sales organization, the jobber, the dealer 
made only a nominal proiit in getting the 
package through the various steps neces- 
sary for its final consumption. ‘This aston- 
ishing gross profit margin poses some very 
serious questions. 

The manufacturers of the polish in many 
cases had spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for modern, efficiently-designed 
plants, automatic compounding vats, filling 
lines, can lines, filling machines and the 
inevitable moving belts. They had made 
use of the finest industrial engineering 
theories for time and motion study, so that 
every element of cost had been analyzed, 
every movement considered so that waste 
motion in production was virtually elimi- 
nated. 

All of this money, effort and time was 
devoted to the effort to hold the cost to 
8 cents. 

Yet not 2 percent—no, not even | per- 
cent—of this capital investment had been 
devoted to discovering how the other 92 
cents could be pared down to make for 
an economic and sensible overall service 
to the consumer. 

This picture, while astounding, is not 
unusual in American industry today. How- 
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money is devoted to the in- 
tangibles, then the horse and buggy days 
of distribution will remain with us. 

How often has anyone heard of the num- 
ber of man hours necessary to produce a 
certain amount of dollar sales? And yet, 
time studies of salesmen are among the 
most neglected and most profitable in- 
vestigations that can be made. 

To be specific: If a salesman draws $100 
per week and can make only 20 complete 
sales presentations in that time, obviously 
the overhead and direct labor cost of every 
presentation is $5. If out of the 20 pres- 
entations he sells 3, then his cost per sale 
is $33.33. Yet very rarely is a salesman 
trained to understand that because of un- 
planned effort he may often spend his 
dollar time in such a way as to never show 
a profit on some of his accounts. 

Oceans of time, effort, money and 
thought can be eliminated by a trained 
salesman who has become actively aware 
of the limited number of hours available 
to him for presenting his story. In him- 
self, the salesman must combine the ele- 
ments of cost accountant, production man- 
ager and direct production worker. His 
training should combine a complete knowl- 
edge of his product, his company, 
its policies, and a thorough-going 
overall conception of what itg 
takes to convey the product frog 
the producer to the consumer 
the shortest time with thg 
expensive method. 













—— 
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GRestions & MAsswers 


and to establish a customs 
union without including the 
neutrals and small nations. 





Here are the answers to questions readers are asking. 
You can use this feature by writing us your questions. 
Space will not permit the printing of every answer, but 


we will reply by letter to all who write. 


—THE EDITORS. 


Can you give me a good 
source of information on 
trends in the frozen food 
business? 

Write to Kenneth Warner, 
Extension Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, 





W hat does the new tax law require in 
the way of filing or changing tax esti- 
mates for this year? 

Anyone who filed an estimate in March, 
and is making quarterly payments on such 
an estimate, should file a new estimate by 
June 15 in order to cut down the remaining 
three installments in accordance with the 
new law. If you filed an estimate that 
called for no payments, or if you paid your 
estimate in full, there is no need to file a 
new estimate. Refunds due under the new 
law will not be paid until after final 1948 
tax returns are filed. 

To estimate your tax under the new law, 
ask your local collector of internal revenue 
for a copy of the new Form 1040-ES. The 
new form is printed in brown ink, instead 
of green. If you haven’t made an estimate, 
the new law requires one if you expect that 
in 1948 either (a) your salary subject to 
withholding tax will exceed $4500 after you 
take off $600 for each allowable exemption, 
or (b) your other income will exceed $100 
(assuming your total of both kinds of in- 
come will be more than $600). Farmers, 
as usual, have until next January 15 to 
file their returns. 


Why is it that so large a percentage 
of the total we will spend under the 
Marshall Plan will go to countries 
where communism seems to be a very 
remote hazard? 

The reason for including such countries 
is that we hope to build a more integrated 
economy in Western Europe. It would be 
hopeless to seek removal of trade barriers 
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D.C. 


How can I get a wood-working plant 
classified by the government for war 
work in case of emergency? From 
what sources can I find out about gov- 
ernment contracts and subcontracts? 

Write to Deputy Chief of Staff, Mate- 
riel, U. S. Air Forces; Chief of Material 
Division, Office of Under Secretary of the 
Navy; and Director, Logistics Division, 
General Staff, U. S. Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. Ask them to refer you to appropriate 
procurement officers in your area. 


If a big airforce expansion program 
goes through, will small aluminum fab- 
ricators such as ourselves be able to get 
aluminum to make civilian products? 

The impact of the defense program on 
non-military users of aluminum probably 
will not be very great this year. You should 
get about the same quantities as you have 
been getting. Although there isn’t enough 
aluminum now to meet all demands, ex- 
pansion of rolling capacity will help ease 
some shortages of sheet aluminum. Can't 
tell yet about next year. 


What will be the status under the new 
draft law of a young man without G.I. 
experience who is finishing his sopho- 
more year in college? 

Although details of the legislation are 
only now being worked out, there is good 
chance of deferment for students in certain 
scientific fields. 


I lost $9000 in 1947. Can Il get a re- 
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fund on $3900 I paid in income taxes in 
1945 and 1946? 

If your loss was from the operation of a 
business, you are entitled to carry-back and 
carry-over deductions against your 1945 
(and possibly your 1946, 1948 and 1949) 
taxes. 

Your 1947 loss may be applied, first, 
to your 1945 profit (not tax), and your 
1945 tax can then be recomputed on that 
reduced basis, entitling you to a refund of 
the difference between the recomputed tax 
and the amount you actually paid for 1945. 
If your 1947 loss exceeded your 1945 profit, 
the excess loss can then be applied against 
your 1946 profit in the same manner. 


Where can I get information about 
plans for new roads—how they are 
being keyed into defense plans in con- 
struction of freeways through metro- 
politan areas? 

Write to Arthur M. Hill, Chairman, 
National Resources Planning Board, Penta- 
gon Building, and to Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, Public Roads Commissioner, Federal 
Works Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
The National Security Resources Planning 
Board is working on plans for a possible 
emergency and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration has been working with the army on 
highway planning. These two U. S. gov- 
ernment officials should be able to give you 
some assistance. 


W hat is the best source of information 
on foundations with funds available to 
promote the building of community hos- 
pitals? 

Write to the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 
10, Ill. 


Where canl get information about all 
U.S. government agencies in Washing- 
ton? 

There is no one office now from which 
you can get such information. ‘The Gov- 
ernment Information Service was discon- 
tinued July 1947. Printing of the U. S. 
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Government Manual was also discontinued. 
The best general source is the Congres- 
sional Directory of January 1948, available 
from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price $1.50. 


Does income tax splitting cover all 
income, or only earned income? 

Married persons may split all income in 
filing a joint return. ‘This includes divi- 
dends, interest, income from trusts, etc., 
as well as earned income. 


Is there any truth in rumors of an 
impending rubber shortage? 

No. The U. S. government has several 
synthetic rubber plants closed now but the 
supply of natural rubber from the Far East 
is increasing. 

The new military program does not re- 
quire much natural rubber. In event of 
war the situation would change. 


How many personal exemptions do 
a man and his wife, both over 65, get 
under the new tax law? 7 

Four. Each taxpayer gets an exemption 
of $600 and each gets an additional exemp- 
tion if over 65. Husband-wife income 
splitting makes every wife a_ taxpayer 
whether or not she has an income. 


Do you think Congress will vote this 
vear to put the tidewater oil lands under 
federal control or to give jurisdiction 
over them to the states? 

Decision this year not likely. In the 
final showdown, Congress probably will 
give jurisdiction to the states. 


Do you think there is any likelihood 
this summer of a beer shortage that 
would seriously affect the business of a 
distributor in six counties in the Mid- 
west? 

No. Rumors of a coming beer shortage 
apparently are unfounded. But if grain 
crops should take a turn for the worse there 
would be popular support for a move to 
curb the use of grain for beer and whisky. 
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BATTLE FOR MARGARINE 


After a long fight, butter has lost its ancient invincibility 





HIS is the story of margarine. 

It all started in Fresicé back in the 
1860's. ‘Times were hard and the French 
did not have much butter for their bread. 
Napoleon IilI, who then was running the 
country, had the idea of offering a prize 
for the invention of a butter substitute. 
In due course, in 1870, it was won by “oleo- 
margarine,’ a product concocted and 
named by M. Hippolyte Mege-Mouries, a 
chemist. His oleomargarine was made 
principally from beef or oleo oils. ‘This 
accounted for the oleo part of the name; 
margarine was derived from the French 
word meaning pearl-like. It was none too 
tasty. Besides, it was pretty greasy. But, 
it was useful as a low-cost food and people 
started to improve on it. 

Oleomargarine, though no gourmet’s de- 
light at that stage, still was promising 
enough to scare the butter makers. Shortly 
after it was introduced into this country, 
along in the 70's, New Hampshire, which 
even then set great store by the products of 
its cows, passed a law saying that it had 
to be colored pink. The Supreme Court 
of the United States promptly declared 
that unconstitutional. 

So the butter men of the period appealed 

Congress for protection. ‘They were 
afraid that the American people would be 
duped and think they were getting butter 
if they saw yellow margarine in the stores. 
They also were afraid that housewives 
might buy the cheaper margarine instead 
of butter. This, they said, would ruin the 
dairy industry. 

Congress was impressed. By a large ma- 
jority, ‘including many Southerners who 
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could not foresee that years later oleomar- 
garine would be made in large part from 
their cottonseed oils, the law makers voted 
in 1886 to slap stiff taxes and license fees 
on oleomargarine. 

Then in 1902, the present schedule of 
rates was adopted. Colored margarine was 
taxed 10 cents a pound—then just about 
the difference between the cost of a pound 
of butter and a pound of margarine. Un- 
colored margarine was taxed a nominal “4 
cent a pound. Manufacturers were re- 
quired to pay a $600 license fee; whole- 
salers $480 to distribute yellow margarine 
and $200 to distribute uncolored; retailers 
$48 to handle the colored, and $6, the un- 
colored. All of this made it a little less 
than easy to go into the margarine business. 

The states, meanwhile, were going even 
further than Congress. A lot of them abso- 
lutely barred the sale of yellow-colored 
margarine, and 22 still do. Some put on 
additional taxes and license fees. 

Nevertheless, the margarine people went 
right along trying to improve their product. 
By the time World War II began, about 
95 percent of all margarine was made from 
cottonseed, soybean and other vegetable 
oils. It contained no “oleo” oils. 

This, the margarine people argued, made 
it margarine, not oleomargarine, and that 
is their modern name for it. They feel 
quite bitter about the fact that the law still 
makes them label it “oleomargarine” and 
that the dairy people constantly throw the 
old irritating term at them. 

By the 1940's, margarine also had be- 
come quite tasty. Even professional butter 
tasters sometimes could not tell it from 
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butter. It no longer froze stone-hard in 
the refrigerator or sizzled in the frying pan. 

In addition, Vitamin A was added. 
Nearly all margarine is fortified with 15,000 
units. With considerable satisfaction, the 
margarine men point out that butter some- 
times falls below the 15,000 unit level dur- 
ing the months when cows are not pastured 
on green grass. 

An imposing group of doctors and scien- 
tists hold that margarine with its Vitamin 
A addition is just as nutritious and digesti- 
ble as butter. 

Quite aside from the fine points of the 
margarine-butter dispute, the war suddenly 
brought a lot more people to eating mar- 
garine. It took 16 ration points to get a 
pound of butter and only 6 to purchase a 
pound of margarine. Many people dis- 
covered that they liked margarine. After 
the war when butter went up to $1 a pound 
and thereabouts, they continued to eat 
margarine. 

With all of these new eaters to supply, 
margarine production reached 745 million 
pounds last year. ‘This is about half the 
amount of butter that will be made this 
year. Moreover, margarine production has 
more than doubled since pre-war days, 
while butter making has dropped around 
30 percent. 

Because more people are eating marga- 
rine, there are now more people to be irked 
by the margarine taxes and restrictions. 





THE AVERAGE three 
year-old child each year eats more canned 
baby food than it weighs. In 1947, con- 
sumption of canned baby food by children 
three years old and under averaged 45 pounds. 
Most three-year-olds weigh around 30 pounds. 


A TREND toward public 
sponsorship of psychiatric treatment for alco- 
holics is growing out of the disclosure that it 
costs less to make a sober, self-supporting 
citizen out of a drunk—by proper psychiatric 
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Today, hundreds of thousands of house- 
wives become personally annoyed at the 
margarine tax laws every time they have to 
go to the trouble of tinting a pound of 
margarine with the little capsule of yellow 
coloring the manufacturers provide. If 
there were no tax on colored margarine, 
they know the margarine manufacturers 
would gladly do the coloring job. ‘They 
are stirred by the thought. 

Thousands of cotton planters in the 
South and soybean growers in the cornbelt, 
Mississippi delta, and Middle Atlantic 
coast regions also have become staunch 
friends of margarine. It is one of their best 
customers. The margarine industry now 
buys about one fifth of all the cottonseed 
and soybean oil produced. 

Altogether, the growers, the margarine 
manufacturers and the embattled marga- 
rine-using housewives are a_ formidable 
combine. They are vigorously telling the 
American people that it is not very Ameri- 
can to tax one product just to benefit: an- 
other. 

The pro-margarine forces won their first 
big congressional fight in late April when 
the House forced a tax repealer bill out of 
the pro-butter Agriculture Committee. 
This bill passed after a vehement debate. 

What the Senate will do is not yet cer- 
tain. But whatever happens from here on, 
one thing 1s clear. Butter has lost its in- 
vincibility. 





care—than to pay his chronic hospital, relief 
or jail expenses. 


VETERANS receive em- 
ployment preference by law in at least 21 
states and in 7 of these states the preference 
laws apply to municipal jobs as well as to 
state service. 


A RESEARCH project to 
determine what makes bakery products go 
stale and their flavors deteriorate has been 
initiated by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Koarge it, (Nease 


THE SELLER IS TAKING OVER THIS OLD BUYER’S REFRAIN 





fag hdaimgacystcia are 
busy as never be- 
fore inviting people to 
buy on credit. De- 
partment stores and 
old-line credit mer- 
chants are taking the 
lead, but close on 
their heels are stores which once sold for 
cash only. Behind the drive are two big 
motives: to increase total sales, and to meet 
stiffer competition. 

At the same time, retailers are being 
warned by their trade associations to keep 
accounts receivable in good shape against 
the day of a possible business slide-off. 

So the keynote is: Get all the business 
you can—but be careful. 

This is the situation: Today there are 
more radios, washers, ironers, ranges, re- 
frigerators and cars to be had; yet people 
generally have less in immediate cash re- 
sources than they did in ’46 or ’47. So 
merchants are being forced to get out and 
hustle for new accounts, to capture their 
share of “impulse” sales. 

These new accounts are piling up. At 
the end of March consumer credit stood at 
$13,399,000,000. Installment credit alone, 
$6,501,000,000, was more than 1% times 
ereater than at the end of 1946; more than 
2¥2 times the amount at the end of 1945. 

The credit drive isn’t confined entirely 
to retailers. Mail-order houses, airlines, 
railroads and hotels are also in on it. New 
accounts are being solicited by every means 
—direct mail, newspaper advertising, house- 
to-house canvass and telephone calls. 

All this activity reflects a deep-rooted, 
slow-to-come change in the retajler’s basic 
attitude toward credit. As recently as ten 
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years ago, the customer 
who applied for credit 
was made to feel like 
a criminal. He was 
grilled, and sometimes 
insulted. 

Then merchants be- 
gan to give their credit 
files a critical eye, and discovered to their 
surprise that the $30-a-week typist was 
usually as good a credit risk as the rich 
dowager. The record showed that 98 per- 
cent of the customers were honest and paid 
their bills. 

But payments on straight charge ac- 
counts sometimes lag. Often they run 
from 30 to 60 days late. Rather than 
pester good but forgetful customers, many 
retailers are trying to shift out-and-out 
charges into various types of budget or 
installment accounts. This way the store 
gets the benefit of a carrying charge— 
usually ¥2 of 1 percent a month. 

A heartening part of the new credit pic- 
ture is the gradual disappearance of the 
old “borax” merchant. He is the “low- 
down-payment-five-years-to-pay” operator 
who fattens on selling poor goods to poor 
people, usually makes up for his liberal 
credit terms by jacking prices sky-high. 
The “borax’” man persists today, particu- 
larly in industrial cities with large low- 
income populations. But he is on the 
way out. 

Merchandising standards, frequently self- 
imposed by regional retail groups, have 
helped reduce the “borax” menace. New 
York furniture dealers, jewelers, and elec- 
trical appliance retailers have done an out- 
standing job in this respect. 

Banks have helped, too, by moving into 
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the installment loan field with surprising 
vigor. Even a conservative stalwart like 
Chase National is promoting its loan serv- 
ices. And National City last year handled 
more than 500,000 personal loans averaging 
only $80 apiece. 

But at the same time personal credit 
gounselors report a heavy rise in their busi- 
ness of advising desperate citizens who have 
so overextended their credit they can no 
longer meet payments due to three, five or 
seven different stores. The counselors try 
to straighten their clients out with the 
stores, even if it is just a promise they will 
pay a mere 50 cents a week on the in- 
debtedness. 

For any retailer setting up a credit opera- 
tion or enlarging present credit facilities, 
here are some good general rules based on 
the views of national credit experts: 


po make credit contracts brief, easy to 
read, free of gimmicks. The trend is away 
from the lengthy contract written in legal 
mumbo-jumbo and printed in small type. 
Sears, Roebuck for instance has a standard 
6-line contract for all installment purchases. 


DO make down payments big enough to 
give the customer a sense of ownership and 
to protect yourself against subsequent price 
reductions and loss of interest on the 
buyer's part. For example: Suppose you 
sell an article for $200 on a 10 percent 
down payment, and the price of that item 
suddenly drops to $150. The customer 
now Owes you more on the old purchase 
than he would have to pay 
for the same article new. 














ZN 
DO remember that no one iH | 
wants to keep on paying for 
a dead horse. So, wherever 
possible, payments should be 
spread only over that period 
in which the purchased arti- 
cle is most useful to the con- 
sumer. In other words, 
don’t allow the same time 
on an Easter wardrobe 
that you would on a 
washing machine. 


DoW 
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po keep an eye on inactive accounts. 
If purchases are few and far between, jog 
the customer with a “‘we-have-missed-you” 
note. Analyze his previous purchases. ‘Try 
to entice him back into your store with 
offerings of items you think will appeal to 
him. Experience has shown that an in- 
active customer is not just dormant; he 
has probably taken his trade elsewhere. 


DON’T give the customer the idea that 
vou are doing him a favor by extending 
credit. Make him think you really want 
and will be grateful for his patronage. 


DON’T alicnate the customer by tedious 
questioning in your attempt to set credit 
limits. ‘The less information you require 
from him in soliciting his account, the 
better. An inquisition will annoy or scare 
him off. Be brief, unobtrusive. 


DON’T Ict the account languish unused, 
once it has been set up. Get the customer 
quickly into the habit of saying “charge it” 
in your store. Otherwise, it may be weeks 
before he makes another purchase. 

Now, say the credit experts, is the 
time to: 

Watch pyramiding accounts. Over- 
extension is bad for both merchant and 
customer. If a buyer can’t meet install- 
ments comfortably, or falls behind in his 
payments, he blames the store, not him- 
sox. S30... 

Gear credit to the customer’s ability to 
pay. This is difficult. ‘There are no hard 
rules for fixing safe credit lines. But smart 
on-the-spot interviewers with the ability to 
size up the customer are a must. So... 

Take stock of your credit office. Check 
its policies, procedures, personnel. Is it 
friendly, intelligent, efhcient? Or is it 
turning customers away through rudeness 
and sloppiness? 

In no department of your store is em- 
ploye tact more crucial. 

But remember: ‘The promotion of credit 
is no substitute for value in your merchan- 
dise. This is not a moral judgment. It’s 
just good business. More than that it’s the 
first principle of good business. 
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“Printed” circuits 
mean smaller, cheaper 


electrical apphance q 


WIRING WITHOU 





WIRES 





HERE is sound basis for the excite- 
ment and the sometimes fantastic 
reports about “printed wiring’’—the process 
which, among other things, has already 
helped make possible radio transmitting 
sets the size of wrist watches. In brief, 
printed wiring really works. It promises 
to improve the efhciency of many existing 
businesses as well as give rise to new ones. 
Here’s what the process is. ‘The current 
in electrical equipment is now carried by 
fragile wires which must often be expen- 
sively installed by hand. In the printed 
wiring method, those wires are replaced by 
thin silver lines which are mechanically 
painted on the electrical equipment. Al- 
most any electrical appliance now using 
wire circuits can be simplified and strength- 
ened by printed wiring, which won't jar 
loose easily, and so will permit electrical 
circuits on the moving parts of machines 
to function with a minimum of trouble. 
Right now printed wiring is being ex- 
ploited largely by the hearing aid and com- 
munications fields. ‘The Allen-Howe Elec- 
tronics Co. of Peabody, Mass., was first to 
base a complete design of an electronic 
device on printed wiring—in a six-ounce 
hearing aid. Several radio companies will 
soon produce sets the size of a deck of 
cards. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is granting wave bands (460 to 470 
megacycles) to manufacturers and private 
citizens wanting to carry on short-range 
walkie-talkie conversations with business 
associates or their families. ‘The first manu- 
facturer of miniature (printed) personal 
walkie-talkies for civilian use received an 
O.K. to go ahead with production recently 
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from the F.C.C., A second manufac- 
turer will soon enter the walkie-talkie field. 
Television manufacturers are also expect- 
antly eyeing the process. ‘There are 5 to 10 
times as many circuits in a television set 
as in a standard radio. One firm believes 
that the cost of assembly, which now ac- 
counts for almost half the cost of a tele- 
vision set, can be cut 60 percent by printed 
wiring. 

But the new process goes beyond conven- 
tional radio. It promises a public address 
system with the microphone pinned to the 
speaker’s necktie. Tiny sending and receiv- 
ing sets for use between waiters and chefs, 
city editors and reporters out on stories, 
field surveyors and their helpers. A quick 
recording device for inventory takers. 

Manufacturers thinking of switching 
over to printed circuits might consider the 
example of the ordinary household radio. 
This may contain a hundred soldered con- 
nections. ‘The use of printed circuits does 
not entirely eliminate soldering, since con- 
densers and other parts must still be fas- 
tened in. But 60 percent of this handwork 
can be eliminated. Wires don’t have to 
be cut to length, bent to shape and fas- 
tened on. Upwards of 5000 circuits can 
be printed in the time required to wire a 
few devices by the old method. And these 
new circuits will be more accurate, com- 
pact and less expensive. 

The process works like this. The layout 
of wires to carry current to condensers, 
resistors, tubes and other parts is put onto 
a stencil. Coils can be laid out as spirals, 
one terminal in the center. Silver ink is 
painted on the stencil and the design goes 
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through onto glass or porcelain, ready for 
baking in a kiln. The result is a pattern 
of silver lines on a plate that can be the 
size and thickness of a quarter. Compli- 
cated circuits can use both sides of the 
plate. The resistors are put on by another 
stencil and condensers and tubes are sol- 
dered in place. Some very simple circuits 
may be printed on the outside of the tiny 
electron tubes themselves. With tubes no 
bigger than a coughdrop and with tiny 
compressed batteries, a transmitting set can 
be mounted inside a lipstick holder. 

The thin silver marks carry surprisingly 
large currents. In tests, a line one thou- 
sandth of an inch thick and one twenty- 
fifth of an inch wide conducted over 8 
amperes steadily. A line one-eighth inch 


wide took 18 amperes, more than enough 
to supply an electric iron, before a break- 
down. 

The wiring of a house by the printed 
process is within theoretical possibility. 
The silver paint is not expensive when 
compared with copper wiring. 

Printed circuits are the result of war- 
time research by Dr. Cledo Brunetti and 
associates of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in cooperation with private industry. 
The bureau rarely goes overboard. But it 
regards printed wiring as enormously sig- 
nificant to both industry and individuals. 
There is every prospect that the demand 
for devices made possible by printed cir- 
cuits will mushroom before industry can 
adequately supply them. 





Pneumonia and cold germs can be killed by keeping the relative 
humidity at 50 percent, two scientists at the University of Chicago have discovered. 
(Relative humidity is the ratio of moisture actually in the air to the maximum 
possible at a given temperature. ) 

Here is an idea for business to look into—particularly for manufacturers of air- 
conditioning equipment, for owners of stores, shows and other indoor places where 
people gather. It holds forth the exciting possibility that the spread of colds and 
other respiratory diseases may be reduced merely by controlling the humidity. 

In their careful scientific language, the two scientists, Edward W. Dunklin and 
Theodore T. Puck, point out in the Journal of Experimental Medicine: ‘“The 

| simplicity of this measure would commend its use in a large variety of situations 

| if it could be shown to exercise even a partially beneficial effect.” 

| At 50 percent humidity, all the pneumonia germs the scientists sprayed into an 
experimental chamber were dead in 10 minutes. At relative humidities of 80 and 
20 percent, some of them survived for two hours. In other words, germs flourished 
when it was too damp or too dry, died when the humidity was around 50. It is 
possible, the two experimenters point out, that this effect may help to explain the 
seasonal pattern in the spread of some respiratory diseases. 


Military dog tags are going civilian. A rash of metal and plastic 
identification cards is appearing on the market. They’re supposed to help you 
cash a check. Newest card is made of aluminum and carries an etched picture 
of the bearer and all necessary data for identification plus blood type and group 
hospitalization number. 

But don’t count on such cards to get your check cashed in a strange town. 
Although the card will help identify you, establishing identity is only half of the 
American Bankers Association’s rule for check cashing. The other half requires 
“proof of title to payment, preferably in the form of an endorsement known 
to be the genuine signature of a reliable customer who is a good credit risk for 
the amount to be paid.” 
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“NOUNTRY CLUBS all over 
* the U. S. are enjoying a 
boom that started after the war 
ended. But high food prices are 
making managers and members 
alike scratch their heads on how 
to keep their dining rooms out of 
the red. The problem is a danger signal 
no club can afford to ignore. 

Country clubs are more than luxurious 
retreats. They are also big business, and 
one index of national well-being. So it 1s 
significant that country clubs are flourishing 
—that this year some 4 million Americans 


will be spending their spare time at golf ' 


and tennis, on the beaches and in the bars 
of more than 6000 private clubs. 

These clubs represent a total investment 
of more than 2 billion dollars and their 
properties aggregate about 600,000 acres— 
an area about the size of Rhode Island. 
A survey made for the Club Managers 
Association indicates that the boom which 
most clubs experienced last year may be 
expected to continue in 1948 in almost 
every phase of club operation. Although 
dues and initiation fees have increased 
greatly, country clubs have 23 percent more 
members than they had in pre-war years 
and their waiting lists have more than 
doubled. 

But in spite of that rosy outlook, the 
consensus is that unless clubs are more 
carefully managed than they were in the 
1930's, the current boom will be followed 
by the inevitable bust. ‘This is particularly 
true in the light of today’s food prices. 

The reason, as shown during the last 
depression, is that in many cases neither 
members nor managers take the running 
of clubs completely seriously. A club is 
not a profit-making enterprise, it’s a luxury. 
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It’s just fun. So, 
many clubs have 
suffered from 
sloppy planning, 
carefree financ- 
ing and poor 
management. 
The result is disaster; when prosperity dis- 
appears, so do a lot of clubs. 

Having learned that lesson, the Club 
Managers Association now offers a few tips: 

In forming a country club, the bulk of 
the initial investment should come from 
“risk capital” put up by the prospective 
members. Keep outside loans to a mini- 
mum. Many clubs started in the carefree 
1920's got into trouble because they were 
overloaded with mortgage bonds and loans. 
Then came the depression. Clubs couldn’t 
meet their fixed charges. 

Another fundamental is to understand 
the community's long-range economic pros- 
pects. It may take a professional survey to 
find out whether a given community will 
support a club, but it’s well worth the ex- 
pense to find out before you start. 

In addition to these basic warnings, the 
specialists have another one: Watch your 
golf course. ‘Too many well-meaning ama- 
teurs pick out terrain that would be more 
suited to mountain goats than to golfers. 
Robert Bruce Harris, president of the 
American Society of Golf Course Archi- 
tects, says to get a competent golf architect 
to help you pick outa site. “After selecting 
the site,” says Harris, “have a detailed topo- 
graphical survey made of the whole prop- 
erty. It’s practically impossible to plan or 
construct a good golf course without a sur- 
vey, and you will save many times the cost 
if you have it done.” 

The club itself, once it’s started, is an 
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institution that lives a double life. The 
dining room may be the spot that most 
family groups enjoy but often the bar is 
what keeps the club going. Some clubs 
supplement bar revenues with “one-armed 
bandits”—slot machines. In many a swank 
club the take is phenomenal, and makes 
up for dining room losses. 

There are, however, more legitimate ways 
of keeping the country club dining room 
out of the red. The specialists recommend: 
> In menu planning, pay attention to the 
weather. Dining room managers who don’t 
serve the right meals on the right days soon 
find themselves in the red. 

& Hold down waste in the kitchen. Use 
gadgets like potato peelers, mixing ma- 
chines, orange squeezers. In any sizable 
kitchen operation, they pay for themselves 
many times over. 

> Keep perishables in the refrigerator every 
minute that it’s possible. If you watch 
your food prices it may turn out that a 
minimum of fresh items can be bought 
while you stock up on frozen and canned 
foods that are easier to keep. 

Dining room receipts can be built up, 
some clubs find, by serving a buffet dinner 
one night a week. A xed- price, limited 
menu keeps costs down. 

An important thing to remember is not 
to let the male members of the club hog 


the whole show. Many clubs have a tend- 
ency to restrict the hours when women 
can use the golf courses, or to make other 
arbitrary rules which leave the member's 
wife sizzling. Most successful club man- 
agers have learned that the golf widow 
ought to have plenty of opportunity to play 
bridge at the club, and that there ought 
to be an entertainment program attractive 
both to women and to the junior set. 

Washington’s Congressional Country 
Club, re-opened after three years as a 
war training school, now places special 
emphasis on its social program. It stages 
not only parties and dances, but fashion 
shows and teen-age events. Festivities for 
the youngsters presumably will attract 
members for the future. 

A new wrinkle since the war is the avia- 
tion country club, like the one in Colo- 
rado’s Estes Park. Landing strips are built 
around the clubhouse to give the amateur 
flier an attractive place to stop off on a 
week-end pleasure jaunt. Perhaps this 1s 
the country club of tomorrow. 

In the meantime, it’s boom-time again 
for the country clubs and happy days for 
the country club set—if they run their 
clubs in a businesslike way. But new clubs 
that are unsoundly planned and older ones 
which disregard the danger signals won't 
last long. 


Trust fund money for small businesses 


UT of conservative Boston has come an idea for putting trust funds to more 
dynamic use. Traditionally such funds are “‘static’”’ wealth, invested solely 
in safe-and-sane securities. Now Donald Holbrook, a private trust manager, has 
allotted up to 5 percent of the assets under his control to the buying and building 
up of small proprietary businesses. This is done through a new project—the 
Paget Corp. Holbrook’s theory: Trust funds can help pump new blood into the 


nation’s economic veins. 


The corporation’s pilot venture is—of all things—a 98-year-old country general 
store of the cracker-barrel, potbellied-stove vintage. But the old-fashioned look 
is deceiving. Although the store still stocks oil lanterns and apple-picking baskets, 
it also carries up-to-date electrical appliances, plumbing fixtures and comic books. 
Its manager is a World War II veteran trained in modern chain-store methods. 
Located in the tiny town of Littleton Common, Mass. (pop. 1000), the store is 
set down in the midst of 25 communities with 145,000 people. It stands at the 
intersection of three highways and has ample parking space. 

These features meet basic requirements of the Paget Corp. It isn’t interested 
in financing new or untried projects. But it is interested in small going concerns 
which can be made more profitable with modern methods and enlarged capital. 
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lILY BUYING HABITS 





HO does the family buying? Is there 

any rhyme or reason to the way it’s 
done? Do buyers look for particular quali- 
ties in particular items? 

These are basic questions which have 
long plagued people with something to 
sell. Often the buyer has seemed to them 
an unpredictable creature swayed entirely 
by whim. But now new surveys, using new 
techniques, are proving that buyers have 
some fixed buying habits, that they know 
what they want, and, what’s more, are glad 
to tell. 

One vital fact that buyers have revealed 
should give pause to merchants, advertisers 
and product-designers who have concen- 
trated their appeals on women: It is that 
though women do most of the buying, their 
menfolk’s tastes have a vast influence on it. 

Four separate groups have been pinning 
the buyer beneath a microscope. ‘Two are 
governmental: the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Department of Agriculture's Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. ‘Two are 
private: the American Home Economics 
Association and the big advertising firm of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. ‘Their 
methods vary, but all use the basic pro- 
cedure of field interviewers who submit 
carefully worked out questions to a repre- 
sentative sampling of buyers. The Federal 
Reserve Board, for example, had its inter- 
viewers work at night to be able to talk to 
husband and wife together. 

Here is a report on the findings of the 
four surveys—findings which may well 
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prove the beginnings of a guidebook to 
U. S. selling. 

Who does the buying? 

Women probably do about two thirds of 
it, and this will mean about 100 billion dol- 
lars worth this year. But in many cases 
men’s tastes largely influence what the 
women buy. And husbands and wives 
jointly make the decision in buying the 
larger, costlier kinds of household equip- 
ment. 

& Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
asked women: “When you plan the family 
meals, whose tastes, likes and dislikes 
usually are most important or given most 
consideration?” About 77 percent of the 
women said their husbands’ are. The hus- 
bands agreed. Seventy-eight percent of the 
men said their tastes count most—in other 
words, that their wives serve the food the 
husbands prefer. 

& Some 67 percent of the women and 65 
percent of the men also reported that 
among particular types of food, coffee, salad 
dressings and cereals the choice is primarily 
to please the husband. 

> When it comes to deciding whether the 
family will buy a new refrigerator, range, 
washer or radio, the husband and wife put 
their heads together. In most cases they 
also jointly decide what make to purchase. 
& On the other hand, both husbands and 
wives said that the decision on electric 
irons, coffee makers, toasters, table silver 
and desserts is largely left up to the woman. 
> Some 57 percent of the men and 56 per- 
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cent of the women said that both take part 
in the decision to buy a car. Fifty-two per- 
cent of the women also reported that they 
join their husbands in choosing the make. 
The husbands were more reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the role of their helpmeets in 
this respect. Only 40 percent of the men 
called it a joint decision. Sixty percent held 
the conviction (or illusion) that they did 
the picking themselves. 

W hat are some general buying habits? 

& People with savings want to hang on to 
them for a rainy day. But a nest egg in 
the bank makes them more willing to buy 
cars and appliances out of current income 
or on credit. Often they use some savings 
for the down payment, borrow the rest. 
& Most families mull over an important 
purchase for about six months before they 
buy. The Federal Reserve Board found 
their plans for purchases pretty definite for 
about six months ahead, less definite for a 
full year. 
® People who plan to buy refrigerators 
and other household durables on credit are 
concentrated in the low and middle-income 
groups, live mainly in middle-sized cities, 
are largely skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers, and tend to be young. 
& Buyers generally go ahead with their 
buying plans regardless of whether they 
expect prices to go up or down in the six 
months ahead. But high prices have 
knocked out many potential customers. 
The Federal Reserve Board survey showed 
that if prices were lower many more people 
would buy durable goods. 

What do buyers want in the goods 
they purchase? 

There are about 45 million women, be- 
tween 18 and 65, in the United States to- 
day. The Bureau of Agricultural Kco- 
nomics found that 59 percent buy house 
dresses; 79 percent, summer dresses; 78 per- 
cent, one-piece winter dresses; 55 percent, 
short-sleeved blouses; 74 percent, night- 
gowns or pajamas; 2@ percent, raincoats; 97 
percent, stockings. 

BAE interviewing elicited a clear picture 
of what women want in their dresses. In 
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a house dress, they look for these qualities 
in this order: launder well, wear well, nice 
looking (good color and style), practical 
and comfortable, not expensive. In a sum- 
mer dress, desired qualities prevailed in this 
order: nice looking, launder well, wear well, 
practical and comfortable, right weight 
(cool), and not expensive. In a winter 
dress: nice looking, wear well, practical and 
comfortable, nght weight (warm), not ex- 
pensive, and launder well. In all cases, the 
women put style, durability and good wash- 
ing qualities far ahead of price. 

& But, BAKE cautions, this does not mean 
that price is not important. When a 
woman shops for a dress, chances are that 
she is thinking about qualities she wants in 
dresses in the price range she can afford. 
® For winter dresses, older women are 
likely to prefer rayon, younger and college 
women wool. 

& About half the women in the country 
buy ready-made nightgowns. Another one- 
fourth take pajamas. ‘The others, BAE 
found, either make their own or use other 
types of sleepwear. The 33 million who 
buy put style and appearance first in mak- 
ing their choice. 

& Of the 44 million women who buy stock- 
ings, two thirds prefer nylon. 

& The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation survey used the technique of group 
discussions to work out what women buyers 
want in some major items. In this way 
detailed as well as general qualities desired 
were revealed. In house dresses, for in- 
stance, the women voted for short sleeves, 
large pockets, simple flat trimmings and 
gored skirts, as well as for style, good wear- 
ing and good laundering qualities. ‘The 
association is now preparing manufacturing 
specifications for the features women want 
in their clothes. ‘These specifications will 
be available to manufacturers. 

Such surveys of U. S. buyers are ad- 
mittedly feeling their way in a new field. 
But they are giving buyers a sounding-board 
and, as such, promise to go far in explaining 
the buyer to the seller. ‘This should lessen 
the wear and tear on both. 
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MORE AND MORE GLASS 


Libbey-Owens-Ford profits from new uses for an old product 





\ ORE glass is being used today than 

ever before for homes, office build- 
ings, factories, schools, stores and auto- 
mobiles. 

For the glass makers the trend has meant 
record production and record profits. For 
the biggest flat glass manufacturers of them 
all—the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. of 
Toledo and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
of Pittsburgh—the tremendous increase in 
use also has brought an anti-trust suit by 
the Department of Justice. 

For the last 13 years Pittsburgh Plate and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford have towered above the 
industry, making about 95 percent of the 
plate glass used in the U. S., 90 percent of 
the safety plate glass and 60 percent of the 
window glass. 

L-O-F’s ascendancy has been particularly 
dramatic. ‘Ten years ago L-O-F had a total 
business of less than 50 million dollars. 
Last year business soared to 99 million 
dollars and set the company cash registers 
atingle with an 11]-million-dollar profit. 

From offices in a downtown Toledo sky- 
scraper, L-O-F controls a far-flung glass 
empire. The company now owns and oper- 
ates 12 plants in Ohio, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. One of its window glass plants is 
the world’s largest. It has an interest in 
flat glass companies in Canada, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy 
and Japan. 

In developing this tremendous enterprise, 
L-O-F has wandered far from the relatively 
simple business of making and selling win- 
dow glass. Now the company finds itself 
immersed in the manufacture of a wide 
variety of: 

& Mirrors for automobiles and mirrors 
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which are both transparent and reflecting. 
> Molding compounds which, by a pat- 
ented process, introduce light colors into 
all types of plastics. 

& Coating resins for paints, varnishes and 
lacquers, and glues which set by chemical 
action rather than drying. These products 
are particularly useful in construction of 
prefabricated houses and furniture. 

L-O-F also manufactures several trade- 
name glass products: 

Vitrolite. Opaque colored glass used as 
wall surfacing for store fronts, kitchens, 
restaurants, bars and bathrooms. One 
third of an inch thick, the glass is highly 
resistant to abrasion and stain, and will 
not burn. 

Tuf-flex. Heat-tempered and _ highly 
polished plate glass three to five times 
stronger than ordinary plate glass. It is 
useful for shop doors, hotel and apartment 
lobbies, automobile showrooms, airports 
and railroad terminals, theater entrances 
and radio broadcasting studios. 

Thermopane. An insulating unit com- 
posed of two or more panes of transparent 
glass separated by a hermetically-sealed air 
space. ‘Thermopane costs four to six times 
more than regular windowing. But it per- 
mits more economical control of air con- 
ditioning equipment, and L-O-F claims it 
reduces heating bills by as much as 40 per- 
cent, helps maintain good humidity in- 
doors, softens street noises. 

L-O-F’s history is virtually that of the 
whole U. S. flat glass industry. And the 
three gentlemen who gave their names to 
the institution are still recognized as being 
among the greatest geniuses the western 
world of glass has yet produced. 

Edward Libbey of Boston was one of the 
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first glass makers of any real size in this 


country. When a strike combined with a 
general business recession in 1888 to ruin 
his New England Glass Co., Libbey pulled 
up stakes and moved to Toledo. ‘There, 
aided by good supplies of natural gas, raw 
materials and trained labor, the Libbey 
Glass Co. prospered. 

One of Libbey’s workers was Michael J. 
Owens, unschooled son of a coal miner and 
a man of extraordinary inventive talent. 
He developed an intricate machine which 
promised to revolutionize the involved and 
imperfect art of bottle making. Owens left 
to start his own company, which later be- 
came Owens-Illinois, today the country’s 
biggest producer of bottles. 

In 1912 Libbey and Owens purchased 
the famous Colburn patents and thereby 
gained exclusive rights to a mechanical 
method of making window glass. Before 
this process was perfected, flat glass had 
been hand or machine-blown into cylinders 
which were cut open and flattened. ‘This 
is one of the reasons why mirrors made in 
those days gave badly distorted reflections. 
The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. was 
created in 1916 for production of the new, 
high-quality window glass. 

A third outstanding character soon ap- 
peared on the scene, a former steamboat 
captain by the name of J. B. Ford. (No 
relation to Henry Ford.) He had operated 
the first plate glass factory in the U. S. back 
in 1870 in New Albany, Indiana, but im- 
portations of low-priced British glass had 
driven him out of business. He and his 
son, Edward, soon started another more 
successful factory near Pittsburgh—today 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. J. B. and 
Edward withdrew from this company. 
Edward built a new plant near Toledo 
on the banks of the Maumee River—the 
Edward Ford Glass Co. 

When closed automobiles became popu- 
lar in the early 1920’s a great new market 
opened up for the glass-makers. At first 
the car companies began to manufacture 
their own glass, buying up many of the 
existing plants. But auto production in 
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those days was largely seasonal and glass- 
making must be continuous to be eco- 
nomical. So gradually these plants were 
unloosed. Libbey-Owens and Ford Glass 
Co. then became the chief suppliers of 
glass to the car industry. 

In 1926 Libbey-Owens researchers fur- 
ther developed a process for laminating 
safety glass. By pressing a thin layer of 
plastic material between two pieces of plate 
or window glass, they made glass which 
tended to stick together when broken, 
rather than scatter in sharp pieces. 

Libbey-Owens merged with Ford to be- 
come L-O-F in 1930. A short time later 
the company won an exclusive contract 
with General Motors to supply that cor- 
poration with all its glass needs. Since 
then L-O-F has been a safety glass source 
for Willys-Overland, Studebaker, Kaiser- 
Frazer and Packard. Now more than half 
its output goes to the automotive industry. 


ODAY L-O-F scientists are diligently 
pursuing their search for new products 
with which to tap new markets. Among 
the devices which they will admit are in 
their laboratories are: 
& Heat-absorbing plate glass, specially 
treated to dissipate the rays of the sun, 
good for candy shop windows, bakeries 
and super-markets. 
& Coatings for glass which will increase 
and intensify the light for camera lenses 
and precision instruments. 
& Windshields which can be cleared of 
snow and frost by the push-button sending 
of an electric current through them. 

The government’s probe into the whys 
and wherefores of the glass business has 
proved irritating to LO-F. But the com- 
pany has resolved to work even harder to 
bring the glass age into sweet fulfillment. 
For L-O-F believes that if people surround 
themselves with enough glass, then health, 
comfort, beauty and all the attributes of 
the good life will be theirs. <A pleasant 
prospect for everyone—and one which 
would bring a handsome return to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford. 
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a voice from America 





N the skirmishes between capitalism and 
communism now being fought around 
the globe, words are a major weapon. One 
of the most effective word-wielders on our 
side is short-wave radio station WRUL, the 
only independent U. S. station beaming 
daily short-wave broadcasts to the world. 
Operated out of Boston by the non- 
commercial, non-profit World Wide Broad- 
casting Foundation, WRUL has eleven 
powerful radio beams. Day by day they 
speed to the non-U. S. world a description 
of how the American system works, and 
what its benefits are. 

For instance, WRUL carries the stock 
market reports. In addition to quoting 
closing prices, broadcasts of “American 
Business Bulletins” tell such facts as these: 
that American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., one of the country’s largest corpora- 
tions, has 720,000 stockholders; that these 
stockholders, most of them owning but a 
few shares, outnumber the employes by 
60,000. 

WRUL also tells its international audi- 
ence about new products. If Du Pont 
brings out a new chemical wonder, or if 
General Electric does something new in 
electronics, WRUL gets the story out fast. 

Thus listeners in England, the Low 
Countries, France, Italy, Eastern Europe, 
Russia, parts of the Orient, Africa and most 
of South America learn things about the 
American free enterprise system which the 
communists never detail in their attacks 
on capitalism. Do such broadcasts help? 
WRUL has proof. Appreciative letters 
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have been received—even from Russia. 

WRUL is the baby of Walter S. Lem- 
mon, pioneer radio engineer. During. 
World War I, Lemmon was a navy lieu- 
tenant. Later he was assigned to Wood- 
row Wilson’s peace ship, the George 
Washington. Lemmon went to the peace 
conference and became a fervent inter- 
nationalist. 

As he went on to make his own fortune 
as a radio inventor, he kept nursing the 
dream that radio could be used to further 
world peace. When the 1930's brought 
short-wave broadcasting to popularity, he 
built his own transmitter on the South 
Shore near Boston. 

This proved a strategic location, tech- 
nically because of the ease with which 
radio waves can be beamed around the 
world from there, culturally because of the 
wealth of untapped programming material 
in near-by universities. Out of educational 
programs, gotten up with the help of Har- 
vard, Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, Boston University and Mount Hol- 
yoke, came the station’s first three call 
letters and name, “World Radio Univer- 
sity.” 

By 1939, WRUL was speaking directly 
to 31 countries in 24 languages from its 
home studios on Commonwealth Avenue 
in Boston. 

The war speeded up WRUL’s tempo. 
Children transported from their bombed 
homes in England were brought to the 
mike to talk to their parents. Boston’s 
esteemed newspaper, The Christian Science 
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Monitor, prepared a daily news broadcast 
especially for people in the war and occu- 
pied areas. College professors gave prac- 
tical pointers on how to live on limited 
diets, and how to repair failing radio sets. 

Such activities gave WRUL the name 
“Friendship Bridge.” And the bridge traf- 
fic was not all one way. By 1942, incoming 
mail was running at the rate of 20,000 let- 
ters a year, some smuggled out of occupied 
zones. 

Letters were supplemented by visits from 
Europeans who escaped the Nazis and 
made it a point to drop in on WRUL when 
they got to the U. S. 

One young Dutchman who had made 
his way here told WRUL’s listeners just 
how he had done it. A few weeks later a 
second young Dutchman arrived at the 
station to say he had heard the broadcast 
and acted accordingly. 

Toward the end of 1942, the U. S. gov- 
ernment finally woke up to the immense 
value of the short waves and took over 
WRUL along with all other short-wave 
transmitters. Until recently programs were 
directed by the Office of War Information, 
and subsequently by the State Department. 
Then in February 1947, with President 
Truman’s telegraphed blessings, WRUL 
again began its own programming. Lem- 
mon reopened his Boston and New York 
studios. The State Department still uses 
the station. 

Before the war, WRUL received gener- 
ous grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. WRUL is now try- 
ing to stand on its own feet via a drive 
to get 100,000 Americans to make small 
annual donations. Some 2000 are already 
contributing to what Lemmon describes 
as a non-governmental, fully private de- 
fense of the American way. 

That defense is proceeding apace with 
WRUL’s opening of a new studio in 
Washington. Broadcasting direct from the 
capital, Lemmon believes, will lend added 
weight to the words we pound home to the 
nations astride Moscow’s line of march. 
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> t Why is this country now so _ helpless? 


On V-J Day we had the finest air force and army 
and the finest and largest navy in the world. We 
knew that we would have trouble with Russia and 
that we should keep armed. As our forces began 
to disintegrate, many of us shouted ourselves hoarse 
to retain wartime conscription until it was replaced 
by universal military training. In spite of this, we 
find ourselves, not three years later, so weak that 
we are forced to see the world go communist, 
country by country, under duress from Russia. 
Russia has a fifth column in this country whose 
numbers can only be guessed. They are probably 
well prepared for sabotage and bacteriological war- 
fare. When the Russians finally decide to attack 
us, it will be done without warning and on a tre- 
mendous scale—a hundred Pearl Harbors at once. 
They might lick us before we know what is hap- 
pening. Dare we wait? Maybe we ought to beat 
them to the punch. 


Charles G. Thoma, Newark 


,® 
MAT There is increasing unemployment out 


ere on the West Coast. Fear of war with Russia 
and the ever-present high prices are making them- 
selves felt in the slowing down of business in gen- 
eral, and the decreasing of home purchases, and 
an expected slump in car purchases. I talk to 
hundreds of business people. This is the trend of 
their thinking and talking. 


Wendell Ainsley, San Francisco 


/®? 
Cin: I have read many articles recently about 
Ane poor market in women’s clothing, but not 


one of them said anything about the real reason. 
Women do not like the new styles. They are 
hoping the stylists and manufacturers will see the 
light and give them something more wearable, so 
they fix up their old clothes and wait. Modern 
American women are not going to swathe them- 
selves in Victorian clothing just to please the 
textile manufacturers and the decadent French 
(who haven’t the legs for the shorter styles, but 
fancy themselves as stylists). Let them give us 
sensible, wearable, American styles, and they will 
have no cause to complain that we don’t buy. 
And another thing: Our lingene is wearing 
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out, and all we can find are long, long slips with 
lace or “dust ruffles’”’ on the bottom, which do not 
shorten successfully. So we'll do with as little as 
possible until the manufacturers come to their 
senses. 

Eleanor W. Roland, New York 


- 
Cy. You might consider running a sequel to 
your article “Men to Run the Government” 
[February issue] and call it “How Qualified Men 
Can Help Run the Government.” Take my own 
case for example. I am 49 years old and have 
had over 30 years business experience, the last 
15 years at the top level. Although I could now 
retire I do not feel willing to do so, and it seems 
to me that a person of my experience could find 
a proper place in the government where I could 
serve the country, keep myself occupied and earn 
some additional income. Just how does one go 
about offering services to the government? If 
there is such a great need for experienced men, 
why does not the proper department go about 
finding these men somewhat as a business organi- 
zation would do, by setting up an employment de- 
partment? If there is such a department now I 
would like to know about it. 
Frederick C. Geier, New York 


7 The “employment department” of the 
government is the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is vigilantly alert to the re- 
quirements of the several agencies for the 
services of experts, technicians, experienced 
businessmen. 


ae, 

Ci. Your magazine has printed some inter- 
esting articles on the house-building industry and 
intimation of trade-union abuses. To anyone in- 
terested in obtaining supplementary information, 
I would recommend that they write to The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., 
asking for their free booklet titled Housing: Puny 
Giant. This booklet describes precisely the real 
reasons why there are far too few houses at too 
high a price. 

Archie E. Follett, Borger, Tex. 


a 
£ 
x | 


»€€> Commenting on your article “How Real 
Is the Power Shortage?’ [March issue] I know 
that there are people in the country imbued 
with the idea that private enterprise should be 
driven out of the power industry, who are trying 
to embarrass the management of companies 
through charging them with bad judgment and 
negligence. Basing my conclusions solely upon 
the experience with this company I am sure we 
cannot be charged with any dereliction. I admit 
that government and business both erred in antici- 
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pating the conditions in which our country would 
find itself after the war because we assumed an 
era of peace. There is nothing we could have done 
to avoid this mistake, and I do not think it offers 
any lesson for the future. 
George A. Davis, President 
Oklahoma Gas and Electrie Co. 
Oklahoma City 


Ye 
Lt: The “frustrated” motorist, in “Horse Sense 
bout Highways” [April issue] is frustrated not 
by the highway, but by his motor car. The 
design of the automobile compels the motorist to 
sacrifice nine-tenths of his view of the road. Cars 
with front-end-heavy engines break down our roads 
because chains have to be placed on the rear 
wheels to supply traction. Spinning the back 
wheels of millions of automobiles and turning 
those wheels into chain-armored buzz saws is what 
is grinding winter roads to pieces. 
Arthur W. Stevens, President 
Automobile Safety Assn., Boston 


‘A 
C42 In attempting to gauge the American 
market for passenger cars, I think there is a point 
worth bearing in mind. Two thirds of all car 
owners have never owned a new car. In normal 
times it was possible for them to buy good trans- 
portation bargains on the used-car market. The 
makers of small cars undoubtedly will profit by 
abnormal conditions in the used-car market. The 
question is to what extent they will continue to 
prosper after bargains are again offered in the 
used-car market. 
R. W. Tupper 
American Automobile Assn. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘a, 
Li: On the subject of “fair trade” laws, note 


that branded or trade-marked merchandise has cus- 
tomers who have been created by advertising and 
satisfied users. They buy the merchandise because 
of their confidence in the brand name. If a price 
cutter could sell a trade-marked item at less than 
the fair trade price he would draw customers from 
other retailers and help to destroy consumer con- 
fidence in the brand and break down the manu- 
facturer’s merchandising plan. If price cutters were 
given the identical merchandise without the brand 
name they could not sell it. They need the brand 
to bring business. 


Joseph C. Miller 
Miller Drug Sundry Co., Baltimore 


fa 
C, %* As an individual interested in “making 
speech worthy of its freedom” I wish to call to 


your attention our non-profit, non-commercial or- 
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ganization, ““IToastmasters International.” ‘To aid 
businessmen who make occasional public speeches 
[Notes on This & That—January issue], we are 
now teaching 16,500 of them to express them- 
selves more effectively before an audience. A 
revitalization of the town meeting approach is 
being made, and businessmen are being trained 
not only to sell their products, but the old idea 
of free enterprise. 

Ted Blanding, Executive Secretary 

Toastmasters International 


Santa Ana, Cal. 


o 

“nr: A possibly harmful and unfair impression 
is inherent in the last paragraph of your article 
“The Latest in Building Materials” [March issue}, 
which says vermiculite plasters, tested in the U. S., 
have weathered badly. The Bntish material, Pyrok, 
should have been described as a vermiculite con- 
crete—not a plaster. Vermiculite plaster is a 
widely accepted fireproofing, insulating and sound- 
deadening material used solely for interior use. 
It is not subjected to the weather, therefore the 
statement that it “weathered badly’’ is misleading 
and incorrect. 

William S. Steele 

Munn and Steele, Inc., Newark 


{ Our article was referring only to outdoor 
tests in the U. S. of materials similar to 
Pyrok, and it was only in these tests that 
vermiculite materials did not do well. Ver- 
miculite is highly successful indoors. 


‘eo 
Li: I read your article “Private Pensions Take 
After much study we 
decided that one third of the profits each year 


should be put into a profit-sharing retirement trust 


Hold” [February issue]. 


in proportion to salary. In our opinion, this is 
much the better form of trust for the reason that 
it is not a fixed obligation in bad years. 


A.W. Howland 
Howland & Howland, Inc., New York 


“Doing Business in Alaska” 


C, 


ye 

Ue? You article “Doing Business in Alaska” 
[November issue] was pockmarked with errors, 
inaccuracy and other evidences of misinformation. 
The Alaska Development Board was repudiated by 
the last Alaska Legislature. Nevertheless it is doing 
its utmost to attract public attention. One method 
is by loaded press releases charging the high cost 
of living in Alaska to freight rates. This charge is 
refuted by Dr. Henry A. Burd, professor of market- 
ing of the University of Washington, who, after a 
scientific survey, personally conducted, concludes 
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‘? 
GM: We have just noticed in the Ketchikan 


that “. .. there seems to be no relationship 
between freight paid and prices charged... . 
Prices [in Alaska] are not high because of freight 
rates.” 

The implication might be drawn from your 
statement, “transportation is slow, risky and astro- 
nomically expensive,” that Alaskans are being 
gouged for poor, inadequate and overly expensive 
transportation service. An examination of the re- 
port recommended by examiners in Docket No. 
661, Alaska Rate Investigation No. 3, U. S. Man- 
time Commission, will be helpful to a fairer under- 
standing of Alaska water transportation. ‘Their 
conclusions do not substantiate your charges. 

All American steamship operators have been 
faced with a tremendous pilferage problem which 
got out of hand during the government wartime 
operation. But to state that the Alaskan mer- 
chant stands the loss is not a fact. Our claim 
department paid $31,514.24 on pilferage, damage 
and loss claims for three months last season. 

Your article has done a distinct disservice to 
Alaska and was particularly slanted against the 
Alaska steamship operators. 

F. A. Zeusler 
Exec. Asst. to the President 
Alaska Steamship Co., Seattle 


(Alaska) Daily News, text of a letter which F. A. 
Zeusler, executive assistant to the president of 
the Alaska Steamship Co., addressed to you. The 
interests Mr. Zeusler represents are in the fore- 
front of those which have been profiting from 
Alaska’s colonial economy. Dr. Burd made his 
trip to Alaska [to investigate retail prices] at the 
expense of the Alaska Steamship Co. and appeared 
as their paid witness at the Mantime Commission 
hearnng. His study was bought and paid for by 
Mr. Zeusler’s company. 
Docket No. 661 to which the letter refers has 
not yet been decided by the Mantime Commission. 
High rates and pilferage on the ships operated 
by Mr. Zeusler’s company have been problems 
with which Alaska merchants have had to cope 
for years. Merchants have taken large losses 
owing to spoilage on shipboard. Even the claims 
mentioned by Mr. Zeusler for pilferage and spoil- 
age are not paid by the steamship company but 
ultimately by the people who pay the freight rates. 
This office had nothing to do with preparation 
of the article to which Mr. Zeusler takes exception 
and we knew nothing about it until we read it 
last November. We considered it of sufficient 
value and interest that we ordered reprints for 
distribution. Mr. Zeusler’s letter has not changed 
our opinion. 
George Sundborg, Consultant 
Alaska Development Board, Juneau 
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GET READY FOR GOVERNMENT GONTROLS 4cArN 


| OS'T' of us feel deep dislike for government controls. We prefer 
M to do what we please, and to be individuals, and to nurse our 
own pet work. ‘This individualism is really the core of our system, 
and it has proven good. 








Yet there are times and circumstances which require that we 
curb our individualism and submit to controls for the good of all. 
Those times and circumstances seem to be at hand—again. 




















This conclusion is reached reluctantly, with no enthusiasm, but 
a | with the idea that controls are the lesser of two evils. 

a This does not mean consumer rationing, or all-out price control, 
or wage control. ‘hese do not seem necessary at this time. 


a What does seem desirable, however, is the allocation of steel 
. and other scarce metals to the uses which are most essential 


for national needs. 


We do not have enough of certain kinds of steel and other metals 
to meet all of the mounting demands. If we adopt allocations and 
priorities and control of inventories, they will be a bother. Some 
users of steel will be cut out or cut down, and there will be wails. 


Bui see what will happen if we do NOT adopt controls. There 
will be a grab, a scramble. Everyone will compete with every- 
one else to get his. Prices will be bid up. This will not make 
any more supply, and some users will still not get theirs. The 
scramble will be disorderly. 


We are not at war, but we are approaching a time of national 
danger. We need freight cars, ships, electric generating equipment, 
and other things, both for civilian purposes and for defense purposes. 


y economic standards, it is akin to war, an ere ts need for 
B: tandards, it kin t d th d 


controls that are akin to war controls. As the defense program 
gets into the spending phase, the needs will increase. That 





means later this year and next year. 


The trafhe cop infringes on personal freedom, but facilitates the 
orderly flow of trafhe. Limited industrial rationing of scarce materials 
will infringe on business freedom, but will facilitate the orderly flow 








of scarce materials. It is a MUST. and we should all start gearing 






our minds to the inevitable. 











aba. ean emt eee » 
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FROM: READERS 


we 
love 






















W. MADE a friend for life not long 


ago, simply because we answered a letter. A 
reader wrote us suggesting that we print an 
article about the glass industry. We told him 
we were glad to get his suggestion, and would 
look into the subject before long. (The story 
is in this issue.) 

Apparently this reader was impressed ... 
not because he was given any assurance that 
we would definitely write up the one subject 
in which he was most interested ... but 
simply because he received a courteous reply 


to his letter. 

In recent months there have been dozens 
of other instances like this where we have 
been thanked simply for answering letters 
from readers. 

We like to get letters from you... and 
we like to respond to them. We like to dig 
out the kind of information and write the type 
of article that will be of most interest and 
benefit to you. It’s an important part of our 
regular service. So write to us, won’t your 
Preterably now. 





| > INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION : 


Your business and the preparedness program 
SELLING BY DIRECT MAIL 
WHAT IS THE “‘COST OF LIVING’’? 


HOUSES BY THE THOUSANDS 
How a site fabricator works 


NEW LIGHTS FOR AUTOS 
JOBS ABROAD 
WHAT KIND OF VACATION POLICY? 


SOME ALTERNATIVES TO WAR 
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